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For the Companion. 


WELL WON. 


In SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAP. ITI. 
Danger in the Air. 


When the head of the cavalry column reached 
the bridge over Lodge Pole Creek a march of | 
about twenty-five miles had been made, which is | 
an average day’s journey for cavalry troops | 
when nothing urgent hastens their movements. 


Filing to the right the horsemen moved down | get to Phillips’s, and you will be at Laramie before | appointed to hear they were as far back as Lodge | 


might be emboldened to try a wider sweep. 
That’s all I’m afraid of.”’ 

‘Even if the Indians came, colonel, they’ve got 
those ranch buildings so loopholed and fortified 
at Phillips’s that we could stand them off a week 
if need be, and you would reach there by noon 
at latest.” 

“Yes. We make an early start to-morrow 
morning, and ‘twill be just another twenty-five 
miles to our camp on the Chug. If all is well 
you will be nearly to Eagle’s Nest by the time we 


were the stage station, the forage sheds and the 
half-dozen buildings of Phillips’ All was as 
placid and peaceful in the soft evening light as if 
no hostile Indian had ever existed. 

Yet there were to be seen signs of preparation 
for Indian attack. The herder whom the travel- 


Se 


armed and his mate was only short rifle shot 
away. The men waved their hats to Ralph and 
his soldier comrade and one of them called out, 
| ‘*Whar d’ye leave the cavalry ?”’ and seemed dis- 





the north bank of the rapidly running stream | the sunset-gun to-morrow. Well, give my regards | Pole. 


and as soon as the rearmost troop was clear of |to your father, Ralph, and keep your eye open | 


the road and beyond reach of its 
dust, the trumpets sounded ‘halt’’ 
and ‘“dismount,’’ and in five min- 
utes the horses, unsaddled, were 
rolling on the springy turf. 

The horses were soon driven out 
in herds, each company’s by itself, 
to graze during the afternoon along 
the slopes. Each herd was watched 
and guarded by half a dozen armed 
troopers, and such horses as were 
notorious ‘‘stampeders’’ were secure- 
ly ‘“‘side-lined”’ or hobbled. 

Along the stream little white tents 
were pitched as the wagons rolled in 
and were unloaded; and then the 
braying mules, rolling and kicking 
in their enjoyment of freedom from 
harness, were driven out and dis- 
posed upon the slopes at a safe dis- 
tance from the horses. The smokes 
of little fires began to float into the 
air and the jingle of spoon and 
coffee-pot and ‘‘spider’’ and skillet 
told that the cooks were busy getting 
dinner for the hungry campaigners. 

Such appetites as those long day- 
marches give! Such delight in life 
and motion one feels as he drinks in 
that rare, keen mountain air! Some 
of the soldiers—old plainsmen—are 
already prone upon the turf, their 
heads pillowed on their saddles, 
their slouch hats pulled down over 
their eyes, snatching half an hour’s 
dreamless sleep before the cooks 
shall summon them to dinner. 

One officer from each company is 
still in saddle, riding around the 
horses of his own troops to see that the grass is 
well chosen and that his guards are properly 
posted and on the alert. Over at the road there 
stands a sort of frontier tavern, and stage station, 
at which is a telegraph office, and the colonel 
has been sending despatches to Department Head- 
quarters to announce the safe arrival of his com- 
mand at Lodge Pole en route for Fort Laramie. 
Now he is talking with Ralph. 

“It isn’t that, my boy. 1 do not suppose there 
is an Indian anywhere near the Chugwater, but if 
your father thought it best that you should wait 
and start with us, I think it was his desire that 
you should keep in the protection of the column 
all the way. Don’t you?” 

“Yes, sir, Ido. The only question now is will 
he not come or send forward to the Chug to meet 
me, and could I not be with mother two days 
earlier that way? Besides, Farron is determined 
to go ahead as soon as he has had dinner and—I 
don't like to think of little Jessie being up there 
at the Chug just now. Would you mind my 
telegraphing to father at Laramie and asking 
him ?”* 

‘No, indeed, Ralph. Do so.” 

And so a despatch was sent to Laramie, and in 
the course of an hour, just as they had enjoyed a 
comfortable dinner, there came the reply : 

“All right. Come ahead to Phillips’s Ranch. 
Party will meet you there at eight in the morning. 
‘They stop at Eagle’s Nest to-night.” 

Ralph’s eyes danced as he showed this to the 
colonel, who read it gravely and replied : 

“It is all safe, I fancy, or your father would | 


DISCUSSING 


for the main chance. We cavalry people want 
you for our representative at West Point, you 
know.” 

“Thank you for that, colonel,” answered Ralph, 
with sparkling eyes. ‘I sha’n’t forget it in many 
a day.”’ 

So it happened that late that afternoon, with 


with brown-haired little Jessie lying sound asleep 
with her head on his lap; with Sergeant Wells 
cantering easily alongside and Ralph and “Bu- 
ford’’ scouting a little distance ahead, the two- 
horse wagon rolled over the crest of the last 
divide and came just at sunset in sight of the 
beautiful valley with the odd name of Chug- 
water. 

Farther up the stream, toward its sources among 
the pine-crested Black Hills, there were many 
places where the busy beavers had dammed its 
flow. The Indians, bent on trapping these wary 
creatures, had listened in the stillness of the soli- 
tudes to the battering of those wonderful tails upon 
the mud walls of their dams and forts, and had 
named the little river after its most marked char- 
acteristic, the constant ‘‘chug, chug’ of those 
cricket-bat caudals. 

On the west of the winding stream, in the 
smiling valley with tiny patches of verdure, lay 
the ranch with its out-buildings, corrals and the 
peacefully browsing stock around it, and little 
Jessie woke at her father’s joyous shout and 
pointed out her home to Ralph. 

There where the trail wound away from the 
main road the wagon and horsemen must separate, 





not say so. They have patrols all along the bank | and Ralph reined close alongside and took little 


of the Platte to the southeast, and no Indians can 
cross without its being discovered in a few hours. 
I suppose they never come across between Lara- 
mie and Fetterman, do they, Ralph ?” 

“Certainly not of late years, colonel. It is so 
far off their line to the reservations where they 
have to run for safety after their depredations.”’ 

“I know that; but now that all but two troops 
of cavalry have gone up with General Crook they 


| Jessie in his arms and was hugged tight as he 
| kissed her bonny face. Then he and the sergeant 
shook hands heartily with Farron, set spurs to 
| their horses and went loping down northeastward 
| to the broader reaches of the valley. 

| On their right, across the lowlands, ran the 
long ridge ending in an abrupt precipice, that was 
| the scene of the great buffalo-killing by the 
Indians many a long year ago. Straight ahead 


At the station, they found the ranchmen pre- 





THE SITUATION. 


pared for their coming and glad to see them. 
Captain McCrea had telegraphed twice during the 
afternoon and seemed anxious to know of their 
arrival. 

‘*He’s in the office at Laramie now,”’ said the 
telegraph agent, with a smile, ‘‘and I wired him 
| the moment we sighted you coming down the hill. 
him more than anything I can say.”’ 

So Ralph stepped into the little room with its 
solitary instrument and lonely operator. In those 
|days there was little use for the line except for 
|the conducting of purely military business and 
the agents or operators were all soldiers detailed 
for the purpose. Here at ‘“The Chug”’ the instru- 
ment rested on a little table by the loophole of a 
window in the side of the log-hut. Opposite it 
was the soldier’s narrow camp-bed with its brown 
army blankets and with his heavy overcoat thrown 
over the foot. Close at hand stood his Springfield 
rifle, with the belt of cartridges, and over the 
table hung two Colt’s revolvers. 

All through the rooms of the station the same 
warlike preparations were visible, for several 
times during the spring and early summer war 
parties of Indians had come prowling up the 
valley, driving the herders before them; but, 
having secured all the beef cattle they could 
handle, they had hurried back to the fords of the 
Platte and, except on one or two occasions, had 
committed no murders. 

Well knowing the pluck of the little community 
at Phillips’s, the Indians had not come within 
long rifle range of the ranch, but on the last two 
visits the warriors seemed to have grown bolder. 
While most of the Indians were rounding up cat- 
tle and scurrying about in the valley, two miles 
below the ranch, it was noted that two warriors, 
on their nimble ponies, had climbed the high ridge 
on the east that overlooked the ranches in the 
valley beyond and above Phillips’s, and were 
evidently taking deliberate note of the entire 
situation. 

One of the Indians was seen to point a long, 








lers met two miles south of the station was heavily | 


| bare arm, on which silver wristlets and bands 
| flashed in the sun, at Farron’s lonely ranch four 
miles up stream. 

That was more than the soldier telegrapher 
|could bear patiently. He took his Springfield 
| rifle out into the fields, and opened a long range 
| fire on these adventurous redskins. 

The Indians were a good mile away, but that 
honest ‘‘Long Tom” sent its leaden missiles whist- 
ling about their ears, and kicking up the dust 
around their ponies’ heels, until after a few defiant 
shouts, and such insulting and contemptuous 
gestures as they could think of, the two had 
| ducked suddenly out of sight behind the bluffs. 

All this the ranch people told 
Ralph and the sergeant, as they 
were enjoying a hot supper after the 
fifty-mile ride of the day. After- 
ward the two travellers went out into 
the corral to see that their horses 
were secure for the night. 

“Buford” looked up with eager 
whinny at Ralph’s footstep, pricked 
his pretty ears, and looked as full 
of life and spirit as if he had never 
had a hard day’s gallop in his life. 
Sergeant Wells had given him a 
careful rubbing down while Ralph 
was at the telegraph office, and later, 
when the horses were thoroughly 
cool, they were watered at the run- 
ning stream, and given a hearty feed 


of oats. 
Phillips came out to lock up his 
stable while they were petting 


‘“‘Buford,’* and stood there a mo- 
ment admiring the pretty fellow. 

“With your weight I think he 
could make a race against any horse 
in the cavalry, couldn’t Mr. 
Ralph ?”’ he asked. 

“I’m not quite sure, Phillips; the 
colonel of the Fifth Cavalry has a 
horse that I might not care to race. 
He was being led along behind the 
headquarters escort to-day. Barring 
that horse ‘Van,’ I would ride 
‘Buford’ against any horse I’ve ever 
seen in the service for any distance 
from a quarter of a mile to a day’s 
march.” 

“But those Indian ponies, Mr. 
Ralph, couldn’t they beat him ?” 
| Over rough ground—up hill and down dale— 

I suppose some of them could. I saw their races 
up at Red Cloud last year, and old Spotted Tail 
| brought over a couple of ponies from Camp Sher- 
| idan that ran like a streak, and there was a Min- 
neconjou chief there who had a very fast pony. 
Some of the young Ogallallas had quick, active 


he, 


Farron driving his load of household goods; | Come in and send him afew words. It will please | beasts, but, take them on a straight away run, I 


wouldn’t be afraid to try my luck with ‘Buford’ 
| against the best of them.’’ 

| ‘Well, I hope you’ll never have to ride*for your 
life on him. He’s pretty and sound and fast, but 
those Indians have such wind and bottom; they 
| never seem to give out.” 

A little later—at about half after eight o’clock— 
| Sergeant Wells, the telegraph operator, and one 
|or two of the ranchmen sat tilted back in their 
rough chairs on the front porch of the station 
cnjoying their pipes. Ralph had begun to feel a 
| little sleepy, and was ready to turn in when he 
| was attracted by the conversation between the 
two soldiers; the operator was speaking, and the 
| Seriousness of his tone caused the boy to listen. 
“It isn’t that we have any particular cause to 

| worry just here. With our six or seven men we 
could easily stand off the Indians until help came, 
but it’s Farron and little Jessie I’m thinking of. 
He and his two men would have no show what- 
|ever in case of a sudden and determined attack. 
They have not been harmed so far, because the 
Indians always crossed below Laramie and came 
up the Chug, and so there was timely warning of 
their coming. 

‘‘Now, they have seen Farron’s place up there 
all by itself. They can easily find out, by hanging 
around the traders at Red Cloud, who lives there, 
how many men he has and about Jessie. Next 
to surprising and killing a white man in cold blood, 
| those fellows like nothing better than carrying off 
|a white child and concealing it among them. The 
| gypsies have the same trait. 
| “Now they know that so long as they cross 
| below Laramie the scouts are almost sure to dis- 
| cover it in an hour or two, and as soon as they 
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strike the Chug Valley some herders come tumb- 


THE YOUTHS 


: . | 
stay here, but it’s my belief that Farron should be 
ling in here and give the alarm. put on his guard at once. What say you?”’ 

‘They have come over regularly every moon, “If you agree, sir, I'll ride-up and spend the 
since General Crook went up in February, untid | night with him.” 
“Then go by all means. I know father would 
| approve it.”” Caprarn Cuarves Kine, U.S. A. 
(To be continued.) 
+~@> 
UPWARD. 
Still must I climb, if I would rest: 
The bird soars upward to his nest; 
The young leaf on the tree-top high 
Cradles itself within the sky. 
—Lucy Larcom. 


n 


now.”” 

The operator went on impressively : 

“The moon’s almost on the wane, and they 
haven’t shown up yet. Now what worries me is 
just this. Suppose they should push out westward 
from the reservation, cross the Platte somewhere 
Bull Bend or even nearer Laramie, and 
Who is 


about 
come down on the Chug from the north. 
to give Farron warning ?”’ 

‘“‘They’re bound to hear it at Laramie, and tele- 
graph you at once,’’ suggested one of the ranch- 
men. 

“Not necessarily. The river isn’t picketed be- 
tween Fetterman and Laramie, simply because 
the Indians have always tried the lower crossings. 
The stages go through three times a week, and 
there are frequent couriers and trains, but they 
don’t keep a lookout for pony tracks. 

“The chances are that their crossing would not 
be discovered for twenty-four hours or so, and— 
as to the news being wired to us here—those reds 
would never give usa chance. The first news we 
got of their deviltry would be that they had cut | 
the line ten or twelve miles this side of Laramie 
as they came sweeping down. 

“TI tell you, boys,’’ continued the operator, half | 
rising from his chair in his earnestness, ‘I hate 
to think of little Jessie up there to-night. I go in 
every few minutes and call up Laramie or Fetter- 
man just to feel that all is safe, and stir up Lodge 
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MONEY FOR THE SHOW. 


with the empty chip-basket beside him, slowly | 
untying his shoes. The old gobbler strutted 
around the corner of the kitchen, and halted sud- 
denly with one foot drawn up, as he caught sight 
of the red stockings. } 

“Quit! quit!’ he cried, stretching his neck with 
an angry gobble. 

Aunt Jane had come to the door to shake the 
table-cloth. She stood a moment, sniffing the | 
warm spring air, and peering up at the pink 
peach-tree buds, through her spectacles. 

‘Quit! quit!’ cried the turkey again, and his 
| angry voice attracted her attention. 

‘Well, Mary Ann,’’ she exclaimed, “I just 
| wish you'd see what that boy’s a-doin’! It isn’t 


It was nearly school-time, but Jode didn’t seem | right, and don’t want to spoil it all now. 
|to be at allina hurry. He sat on the wood-pile | Island is bounded on the north by Massachusetts, | and banged the door after them, and hopped hack. 





COMPANION. 


take ‘em away. ‘They’re the cunningest little | 
things! Come over after school and I'll show ’em 
to you.” 

“All right,’’ whispered Jode, with one eye on 
the teacher. ‘On the north by Massachusetts, on 
the east by Massachusetts and Atlantic Ocean, on 
the south by —”’ 

“Oh gracious! look there,’ 
again. ‘Look at Boney Woods! 


” 


’ 


interrupted Johnny 
What’s he 


a-doin’ ? 

Boney had his book propped up in front of him. 
His head was bowed studiously over his lesson, 
but his lesson was farthest from his thoughts. | 
He had cut a piece of leather from the top of his | 
boot-leg, and was making a pair of spectacles. 

“Oh, never mind him. Come on, and let’s | 
learn this. I’ve got through half the day all 
Rhode | 


on the east by Massachusetts and Atlantic Ocean, | 
on the south by Atlantic —”’ 
“I say, Jode,”’ interrupted his seat-mate, “I can 
pick up three marbles at a time with my toes.” | 
«So could I,"’ answered Jode, ‘‘if I didn’t have | 
my shoes on.”’ | 
“Bet you couldn’t!” 
*Bet I could!”’ 
“Take ‘em off and try,” coaxed Johnny. 
“Well, I'll just show you,”’ retorted Jode. 
| There was a class in algebra at the board, and 
| the teacher was very busy explaining some prob- | 
|lem. ‘Let x equal the length of the fish,’’ he was | 
‘saying. Jode raised his foot carefully and began | 
to untie his shoe. | 
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his foot with something cool and soothing, and 
wash his hot, flushed face. Then two of the big 
boys carried him home, and laid him on the 
sitting-room lounge, and went off, forgetting to 
close the door. 

He sat up and called his mother. No one an- 
swered. Everything was so still about the house 
that his own voice sounded strange when he 
called. Then he remembered that she had gone 
to a quilting that afternoon, and that Aunt Jane 
had built a fire away down by the ash-hopper and 
was making soap. So it was useless to call. 

Three or four chickens, seeing the door open, 
seized that opportunity to venture in, and walked 
around pecking at the carpet, and looking inquir- 
ingly at the disconsolate figure on the lounge. 

“Shoo!” he cried, savagely, ‘‘you tormentin’ 
old things!’’ Then he hopped across the room 


The throbbing pain in his foot, and the deserted 
appearance of the house, brought the tears to his 
eyes. Then he remembered the show, and that 
his foot would not be well enough for him to earn 
the money dropping corn. He would have to iniss 
it. Throwing himself on the lounge again, he 
cried softly to himself with great sobs that nearly 
choked him. , 

When his mother came home, she found him 
fast asleep with cheeks and lashes wet, and sob- 
bing at intervals in his sleep. 

Aunt Jane undertook to lecture him next day 
about his disobedience and what it led to, but he 
began to cry again, and she relented. 

‘Well, Joseph,” she said, looking over her 


Pole, behind us, to realize that we've got the Fifth 
Cavalry only twenty-five miles away; but the 
Indians haven't missed a moon yet, and there’s 
only one more night of this.” 

Even as his hearers sat in silence, thinking over 
the soldier's words, there came from the little 
sabin the sharp and sudden clicking of the tele- 
graph. ‘It’s my call,’’ exclaimed the operator, 
as he sprang to his feet and ran to his desk. 

Ralph and Sergeant Wells were close at his 
heels; he had clicked his answering signal, seized 
a pencil and was rapidly taking down a message. 


They saw his eyes dilate, and bis lips quiver | 


with suppressed excitement. Once, indeed, he 
made an impulsive reach with his hand, as if to 
touch the key and shut off the message and inter- 
pose some idea of his own, but discipline pre- 
vailed. 

“It’s for you,”’ he said, briefly, nodding up to 
Ralph, while he went on to copy the message. 


It was a time of anxious suspense in the little | immediately, and don’t let me hear another word | 


office. The sergeant paced silently to and fro with 
unusual erectness of bearing, and a firmly com- 
pressed lip. His appearance and attitude were 
that of the soldier who has divined approaching 
danger and who awaits the order for action. 
Ralph, who could hardly control his impatience, 


stood watching the rapid fingers of the operator | 


as they traced out a message which was evidently 
of deep moment. 

At last the transcript was finished, and the 
operator handed it to the boy. Ralph's hand 
was trembling with excitement, as he took the 
paper and carried it close to the light. It read as 
follows : 

“RALPH McCREA, Chugwater Station. 

“Black Hills stage reports having crossed trail of 
large war party going west, this side of Rawhide 
Butte. My troop ordered at once in pursuit. Wait 
for Fifth Cavalry. Gorpon McCreEA.” 

“Going west, this side of Rawhide Butte, * said 
Ralph, as calmly as he could. ‘That means that 
they are twenty miles north of Laramie, and on 
the other side of the Platte.” 

“It means that they knew what they were doing 
when they crossed just behind the last stage so as 
to give no warning, and that their trail was nearly 
two days old when seen by the down stage this 
afternoon. It means that they crossed the stage 
road, Ralph, but how long ago was that, do you 
think, and where are they now? It is my belief 
that they crossed the Platte above Laramie last 
night or early this morning, and will be down on 
us to-night.”’ 

“Wire that to Laramie, then, at once,” said 
Ralph. ‘It may not be too late to turn the troop 
this way.”’ 

“TI can only say what I think to my fellow-oper- 


’ 


for me to say, but if he was mine, he’d not go |! 


around barefoot this kind of weather. Next thing 
will be croup. You'd better ’tend to him.” 

‘“‘Meddiesome old thing!’’ muttered Jode, dis- 
respectfully, throwing a chip at the gobbler. 
‘‘Both of you had to go and tell.” 

The table-cloth whisked into the kitchen, fol- 
lowed by the complaining voice, and soon after 
his mother came to the door and called him. 

‘‘Have you fed the calves, Joseph ?”’ 

“Yes'm. 
| ‘And filled the chip-basket ?”’ 

*“Almost.’”” 
“Then hurry, my son; it is nearly school- 
time.” 


“T say, ma,’’ he began, ‘‘can’t I go barefooted ? | 


It’s plenty warm, and lots of the boys do.” 
| “Why, no, child,’’ she answered. ‘I told you 
the other day not to think of such a thing for 


}another month at least. Put on your shoes 


|about it. It’s of no use to tease.” 

Jode knew that, perfectly. In all theten years 
of his varied experiences, it never had been of 
}any use. Now, although the feet that slipped 
back into the red stockings and stout shoes were 
very loath to go, they went slowly but surely in. 

‘*Wish’t I was an Indian,”’ he said, as he went 
through the orchard, balancing his geography on 
| his head and swinging his lunch-basket, while the 
dog friskod around him. He had a queer way of 
| talking to himself. ‘I could stay out-doors all 
| the time then, and never have to go to school. 
| Indians have a better time than anybody, ’thout 
| it’s dogs. O Penny, aint you glad you're a dog 2” 

The first bell was just beginning to ring when 
| he went through the gate at the end of the lane, 

so he had plenty of time to stop when he reached 
| Squire Hooper’s barn, and look at the flaming 
| show-bills with which it was covered. 

Johnny Harris was there ahead of him, and he 
| noticed, with a pang of envy, that his feet were 
, bare, and that his stubby toes were digging up the 
| soft earth, as he stood looking at the pictures. 

“I’m goin’ to the show,” announcea Jode, 
| proudly. ‘Our hired man said he'd take me if 
|I’d pay. Pa always pays me every spring for 
| dropping corn, so I’ll have more than enough.” 
| Johnny did not say anything, for his father 
| was the drunken shoemaker of the little settle- 
| ment, and the cross-road tavern took all their 
| Spare pennies. He stood and looked with longing 
— at the pictures of the animals. He knew 

what a stir there would be circus day. 
wagons would begin to rattle along the roads at 
daylight from all directions; and how the band 
| would play in town; and the frightened coun- 


How the | 


ator there,—and can’t even do that now,—the | try horses would prance, and the crowds of people | 
commanding officer is sending despatches to| would block the streets to see the long, gay pro- | 





Omaha, and asking that the Fifth Cavalry be 
ordered to send forward a troop or two to guard 
the Chug. But there's no one at the headquarters 
this time o’ night. Besides, if we volunteer any 
suggestions, they will say we were stampeded 
down here by a band of Indians that didn’t come 
within seventy-five miles of us.’ 

‘“‘Well, father won’t misunderstand me,”’ said 
Ralph, “and I’m not afraid to ask him to think 
of what you say; wire it to him in my name.”’ 


, 


There was a long interval, twenty minutes or so | 
When 


’ 


before the operator could ‘get the line.’ 


cession. Butit would be six miles away, and he 
would miss it all. 

While they looked at the side-show pictures,— 
| the fat woman and the two-headed man and the 
| African giant,—the second bell began to ring and 
| away they raced to the school-house. In his 
| haste Jode left his geography on the gate-post by 
| Squire Hooper’s barn, and never thought of it 
| again until after the noon-hour, when they came 
| tramping in from the playground. 

“You are very careless, Joseph,’’ said the 
| teacher. 





at last hé succeeded in sending his despatch, he | it happen again, sir.” 


stopped short in the midst of it. 


| The boys put their heads together behind the 


“It’s no use, Ralph. Your father’s troop was| map of the New England States, and began 


three miles away before his message was sent. 
There were reports from Red Cloud that made the 


studying their boundaries. 
“Let’s begin with the littlest, 


” 


whispered Jode. 


commanding officer believe these were some Chey- | ‘And don’t you talk to me, old fellow; I don’t 


ennes going up to attack couriers or trains between 


Fetterman and the Big Horn. 
of the Platte.” 


Another few minutes of thoughtful silence, then | 


Ralph turned to his soldier friend : 


want to be kept in again after school. Rhode 


He is away north | Island is bounded on the north by Massachusetts, 


| on the east by —”’ 
“Oh, say,”’ interrupted Johnny, ‘I’ve got some 
ficld-mice in a box at home. I was going to bring 


“Sit with Harris to study, and don’t let 


“And let y equal the length of its tail,’ contin- | square-bowed spectacles, “I guess you've had a 
ued the teacher, completely absorbed in the} hard lesson, and one you won’t forget in a hurry. 
| problem. | As long as your heart’s set on goin’ to that show, 
In a moment the shoe slipped off noiselessly, | if you'll learn to sew carpet-rags I'll pay you by 
{and Johnny put three of his largest marbles in a | the pound, and you can earn the money that way.” 
row on a crack in the floor. | So Jode went patiently to work with thread and 
| “Aw, that aint fair,” said Jode. ‘You can’t | needle, and all those long April days sat in the 
|pick up that bg Pompey yourself. Put down | house with his foot on a pillow, and sewed yards 
| three little grays.”” and yards of carpet-rags. 
| Johnny grumbled, but made the change, and | The pounds grew slowly, but the day came at 
| Jode triumphantly picked them up with his toes. last when he rolled his balls into the sack with 
| “There,” said he. ‘What did I tell you?’’| Aunt Jane’s, and two new silver dimes and a 
Just then one of the marbles began to slip. He! nickel jingled in his pockets. 
‘tried to regain his hold, and all three of them| Johnny Harris came every day to ask about the 
dropped noisily, and went rolling across the floor. | foot, and see the size of the balls. He looked 
The teacher turned quickly, and his eyes fell, enviously at the shining coins when Jode proudly 
‘not on Johnny and Jode, but on Boney Woods, | displayed them. 
| who had finished the spectacles and put them on, “Gracious! Aint she pretty?’ he exclaimed, 
;and was now lolling out his tongue, and making | spinning one of the dimes around on the table. 
hideous faces at the smaller children. Then he balanced it on his thumb-nail, and tried 
So intent was he on this, that he did not know | its edge with his teeth, and finally put it in his 
|he was being watched, until the awful stillness | mouth, while he watched Aunt Jane get out the 
that had settled over the noisy room warned him | steelyards, to weigh the warp for the new carpet. 
that something was the matter. Then he faced Presently he turned to Jode with a white, scared 
{around in his seat in great haste, to make the | face. ‘Oh, I’ve done swallered it!’’ 
| discovery that he was the centre of attraction. “You mean old thing,” cried Jode. “I worked 
“Are you quite through with your little exhibi- days and days to earn that dime. O Johnny! 
tion, Bonaparte?’ asked the teacher. ‘*Come| what did you do it for?” 
|here! Just as you are—don’t take them off.” | «J didn’t mean to,” protested Johnny, eagerly. 
Poor Boney went up with fear and trembling. | “Tt just slipped down as easy—this way.” Suiting 
| I'll settle with you after school, sir. Take a/| the action to the word, he took up the other dime, 
| seat on the platform and study your lesson.”’ and popped it in his mouth. 
| Boney stumbled to his place, and sat looking at| ‘I was rolling it ‘round with my tongue this 
| his book, with hot, briny tears stealing down | way, and I sort o’ choked, and it just slipped— 
| under the huge spectacles. From past experiences ker-che-ew !”’ 
se had learned too well what that meant. The | Unlucky Johnny! This dime slipped also, for 








school settled down into almost breathless silence, | a mighty sneeze seized him, and sent the money 
|and the guilty couple began to study violently. , rolling across the floor. Both boys darted after it 
“T can’t get my shoe laced up without his see-! with outstretched hands, but it bounced through 
| ing me,’’ whispered Jode, presently. the open door, and slipped out of sight behind the 
“Oh, leave it off,’ begged Johnny, ‘‘and slip| old stone steps. It was useless to attempt to move 
the other one off, too. It feels awful good to get| them. The toys of half a century had fouud a 
| rid of shoes.”” He stretched out his ten little | hiding-place in that crack, and Aunt Jane herself 
brown toes, and surveyed them with a satisfied | had, years ago, seen it swallow up the cherished 
air. ‘See them feet?’ he asked. ‘Them old | treasure of her childish affection—a string of 
feet don’t care for nothin’ but glass. They can | amber beads. 
stand rocks or anything. Why, in summer, Ican| Johnny stood in open-mouthed horror at what 
tramp down the thorniest kind of bushes, black- | he had done, while Jode’s gaze wandered from the 
berryin’, and never mind the briers a bit.” ' steps to Johnny, as if he saw the whole menag- 
‘Aw, I wouldn’t be such a brag,’’ responded | erie, animals, tent and all, disappearing down 
Jode. Nevertheless, he silenced the inward voice | that gaping crack and the little red throat. It 
that reminded him of his mother’s command, and | was more than he could bear. 
followed his little friend’s example. | It?s all your fault, Johnny Harris; if it hadn’t 
It was soon time for the afternoon recess, and| been for you, I wouldn’t have burnt my foot in 
| they all went trooping out into the warm sunshine, | the first place. I just can’t bear to do it all over 
| all but Boney, doomed to solitude and the leather | again, and besides, there isn’t time anyway.” 
spectacles. He lifted his hand angrily, and slapped 
Half a dozen boys crossed the playground, and | Johnny’s fat, freckled face. Then both the boys 
went to the blacksmith shop on the other side of | began to cry. 
the road. Jode followed slowly, for the sticks| Aunt Jane disappeared in the closet for some- 
and stones hurt his bare feet, and his conscience | thing, and stood there a moment, shaking with 
hurt him more, as he remembered his mother’s | inaudible laughter, till the square-bowed spectacles 
parting instructions. slid down her nose. She looked very stern, though, 
As usual the good-natured blacksmith was busy | when she came out and said, ‘There! there! 
at his anvil, and paid no attention to the crowd of | boys, that’s enough. It’s no use to cry over 
boys making themselves at home in his smithy. | spilled milk or swallowed money, either.” 
| A seedy-looking stranger on a mule rode up to “Oh, please ma’am, Miss Jane,” 
the door to have a loose shoe fastened in place. Johnny, ‘won't you teach me to sew carpet-rags ¢ 
Be keerful, young ’uns,’”’ he drawled, “this | I’ll pay him back sure if you’ll let me. 
‘ere mewel’s heels is loaded.” | Aunt Jane looked at the clumsy little hands, 
The boys shoved back a little to give the new-| brown, dirty, and covered with warts, and shook 
| comer more room, and then kept on shoving each| her head. It seemed a helpless task. But the 
other in play. The end boy fell against Johnny, | earnest look on the face and in the anxious eye: 
and Johnny fell against Jode, and Jode took | made her relent, and she gave a reluctant promise. 
another step backward. This time his little, bare The rag-sewing commenced again. ‘This time 
foot came down on the piece of hot iron that the | two boys sat on the doorstep, longing to be out in 
blacksmith had thrown aside when he went to| the spring wind and sunshine, and one nursed his 
wait on his new customer. lame foot, and one wrestled manfully with thread 
Jode never distinctly remembered what hap-| that would snarl, and needles that would stick 
pened after that, he was so nearly crazed with the | into his clumsy fingers. 
fierce pain. He knew that the blacksmith lifted As they sewed they talked, and the subject that 
him in his strong arms, and carried him, scream-| came up oftenest was the circus. How Johnny 





begged 


” 


“Sergeant, I have to obey father’s orders and| them to-day, but was afraid the teacher would | ing, to the house. He felt some woman bandage | longed to go! After awhile a hope whispered to 
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him, that maybe he could pay his debt to Jode in 
time to earn money enough to go himself. 

Although Aunt Jane sorted the rags so that 
most of the short ones fell to her lot, and the long 
mes to Johnny's, and contributed many a yard 
yn the sly, Jode’s foot was well before Johnny 

roudly paid over the two dimes, and only a long, 
red scar remained, to remind Jode of his diso- 
bedience and punishment. 

«Wish’t I was goin’, too,’’ sighed Johnny, when 
the last pound was weighed and delivered. 

Then, regardless of ceremony, he pulled his hat 
over his eyes, and started home on the run. He 
did not go all the way. Aunt Jane spied him 
when she went to the barn for eggs. He was lying 
on the hay with his face in his arms. 

She stood and looked at him a moment, think- 
ing what an honest little heart it was, beating 
under the patched, faded jacket,—thinking of his 
drunken father and his miserable home,—of how 
much he wanted to go with the other boys, and 
how keenly he felt his poverty. 

Then she took the eggs to the house, and tying 
her sunbonnet tighter, started resolutely down the 
lane to the big road in the direction of Johnny’s 
home. The hand under her gingham apron 
gripped firmly an old leather purse. 

That evening as Jode sat in the twilight, just 
inside the door, listening to the frogs croaking in 
the meadow-pond, a dusky little figure came run- 
ning down the path. It was Johnny. 

“Hi! Jode,’”’ he cried, ‘‘I’m a-goin’, too! I’m 
a-goin’, too! I’m too glad to hold still. 
money jest rained down like the manna on ole 
Moses! I don’t know who left it, but it was left 
at our house, and it was left fer me!”’ 

Then, throwing himself on the ground, he turned 
one summersault after another down the path 
into the dewy darkness of the warm April night. 

ANNIE J. FELLOWS. 
~@, 
THE LIFE-SAVERS. 
brave hearts! when Duty shall decree, 
‘o breast the wildest fury of the sea, 
And give, if needs must be, their lives to save 
Their shipwreck’d fellows from a yawning grave. 
—Albany Argus. 


Ready, 
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For the Companion. 


A BRAVE YOUNG DOCTOR. 


When Herman Dean was in college and the medi- 
eal school, he was so timid and so slow of speech 
that his fellow-students made him the butt of fre- 
quent jokes. 

He seemed to know his lessons, but in endeavoring 
to recite them he floundered about and clutched at 
his words desperately and awkwardly, and made but 
a poor appearance. One could not help smiling at 
the tall, clumsy, blushing fellow. But he worked at 
some of the problems that discouraged the rest of 
us with a stubborn courage that enabled him more 
than once to surprise us and put us to shame. 
“Thorough” seemed to be his motto. 

He took his degree of M. D. with honors, and soon 
afterward we heard that he had been appointed a 
United States Medical Inspector on the Maine fron- 
tier. 

He entered upon his official duties in 1885, the year 
of the memorable small-pox epidemic which in 
Montreal and the surrounding villages raged destruc. 
tively among the French Canadians. With almost 
incredible fanaticism, thousands of these people 
refused to be vaccinated. They declared that to 
vaccinate was to oppose the Divine will. God had 
sent la picotte, and to try to prevent its spread was 
wicked. The Canadian health officials, in attempt- 
ing to compel them to be vaccinated, were fiercely | 
assaulted, their flags and placards torn down, and | 
the people rioted in the streets. Under these cir- 


The | 








Pierre muttered a few words in h‘s native patois, 
flashed a defiant look at the foreman, dropped his 
| axe with a scornful gesture, and turned to go away. 
| Ina second Doctor Dean sprang upon him, tripped 
| him, threw him to the ground, face downward, and 
jumped on his back. Dixon came quickly to his 
assistance and helped to hold the man down. 

“Throttle the scoundrel!” exclaimed the excited 
foreman. 

“No,” said the doctor, coolly, “I’m going to vac- 
cinate him.” 

A friendly wood-chopper happened to come along. 
He helped Dixon to hold down the struggling, curs- 
ing, frothing man, while Doctor Dean cut away his 
| frock and shirt, criscrossed his skin with his lancet, 
and rubbed in the vaccine. 
the operation was over. 


In less than a minute 


jumped up, flung back an angry threat at the doctor, 
took his small pack of clothing, and, still breathing 
vengeance, strode away from the camp. 

“IT dunno; I guess you made a mistake,” said 
Dixon. 

“Why?” asked the doctor. 

“That critter is liable to kill you. He’s a bad one! 
I rather think ’twould have been better to let him 
go without trying to vaccinate him.” 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


“If I’d let him go he’d be liable to kill a hundred 
men instead of one,” replied the doctor. “He might 
be the very one to spread the small-pox all through 
this region. One unvaccinated man is a constant 
menace. The only safe way is for me to obey orders 
and see that everybody is vaccinated.” 

A few weeks later Doctor Dean was ordered to 


take his station at a point where a much-travelled | 


road through the woods crossed the boundary 
between Maine and Canada. The Canadian Pacific 
Railroad had gangs at work in Maine, and many 
men were going back and forth across the border. 


| A log cabin was built for the doctor’s habitation, a 





turnpike gate was put up, and no man was allowed 


| to pass without first having bared his arm. 


The cabin was furnished with a stove, bunks and 


|a few necessary pieces of furniture, and was well 


stocked with provisions. A young man known as 
Dan was engaged to stay with the doctor as his cook 


}and companion, and he also had the company of a 


TH’S COMPANION. 


Trembling with rage, but cowed, the Canadian | 





them, but listened intently, and caught nearly all 
they said. 


“Let’s keep right on,” the red-shirted man finally | 


said. 
| “Break the man’s head!” exclaimed a scrubby 
| little man, with a large brass buckle on the belt of 
his frock. 
“But the dog!” said the third man. 
The mastiff was a quiet but attentive listener to 
| the colloquy. 

“Who cares for the dog? He can’t stop us!” said 
the little fellow with the big buckle. 

Doctor Dean wished that he had brought one of 
his rifles out of the hut with him, and that Dan was 
at harc. 

He shouted “Dan!” loudly, thinking that Dan 
might hear him, or that the call might at least serve 
to intimidate the men. 

The three travellers listened for a moment, and 
looked sharply about them. They heard no answer 
to the doctor’s call, and saw that nobody came. 

“Laissez nous passer!” (Let us pass!) the first 
speaker said in French, with a threatening look at 
the doctor, who stood unflinchingly at the gate. 

“It’s a very simple thing,’ said Dean, without 
raising his voice. “The government requires me to 
vaccinate you. It won’t take me five minutes.” 

He spoke pleasantly, as if he had not heard their 
threatening talk,—as if he did not see a warning in 
their eyes. 

He saw that he was about to have serious trouble, 
but he made two resolves; one was to make every 


| effort to keep those men from passing the gate in | 


defiance of his orders, and the other was to manage, 
if he could, to get his rifle from the cabin. With 





that in hand, he felt that he should be master of the | 


situation. 
It was possible for the men to escape him by turn- 
| ing from the road into the woods, but they were too 
surly to take so much trouble in maintaining their 
disobedience. They had determined to defy the 
doctor, and to pass along the turnpike in spite of his 
opposition. 
Suddenly the man in the red shirt moved towards 
the gate. At the same moment the doctor heard 


footsteps of some one approaching down the road. 
| Perhaps it is Dan,” he thought. 

















“LAISSEZ NOUS PASSER.” 


| large mastiff and two less sociable friends, a pair of 
| rifles. 


The cabin stood in the midst of a dense forest, in 
which were many wild animals; the nearest human 
neighbors were the men in a railroad camp, twenty 


cumstances, it was almost impossible to check the| miles away. The trout which abounded in a stream 


epidemic. 


that flowed past the cabin often contributed to the 


The American health officials established a rigid | bill of fare of the doctor and his assistant. Once Dan 


system of inspection along the Canadian border, | 


shot a deer, which supplied them with venison for 


and required that all passengers on railroad trains | several] weeks. Their table was at no time scantily 
coming from Canada should be fumigated. Surgeons | furnished, they had a collection of books, the air of 
with the necessary appliances were stationed at the | the woods was invigorating, and they enjoyed their 


railroad stations, and on the wood roads and forest 
trails leading across the boundary, to vaccinate all | 
people arriving from Canada who had not already | 
been vaccinated. 

Young Doctor Dean was directed to make a tour 
of the logging camps in the Moosehead Lake region, | 
and to vaccinate every man in their crews whose arm | 
did not show a fresh scar. Among these loggers 
were many ignorant, lawless fellows, some of whom | 
had the stupid prejudice against vaccination which | 
had led the French people across the border to resist 
the efforts of the Canadian doctors. Their employ- | 
ers and the foremen, however, were heartily in| 
sympathy with the work of the surgeon, and did 
their best to compel their men to submit to his 
lancet. 

In one of these camps Doctor Dean encountered 
a French Canadian called Pierre Couteau, who was | 
unusually obstinate and showed a vicious temper in | 


his opposition to the doctor’s purpose to vaccinate 
him. 


He was a huge fellow with a black beard, and 
a great red sear on his forehead. | 


“It’s of no use for you to hang off—you’ve got to 


wild life. 

Almost every day men with packs on their backs 
came along the road from Canada, and were stopped 
and vaccinated. Sometimes they grumbled, but for 
a jong time no one resisted the doctor outright. At 
night the two young men took turns at watching 
the gate, and the traveller over the turnpike to 
Maine, at whatever time he arrived, had to stop and 
be examined. 


Week after week passed, and still the young men 


had no serious trouble in the performance of their 
duties. 

One forenoon the doctor’s assistant took down 
one of the rifles, and saying that he would try to get 
some partridges for dinner, started into the woods. 


The doctor was sitting on the door-stool of the cabin, | 


reading a book. 
“T wouldn’t go very far away, Dan,” he said. 
“Oh, pooh! You won’t have any trouble!” 
“No, but our instructions, you know, are to stick 
right here,” said Doctor Dean. 
“T shan’t run off,” laughed Dan. 
“Better not go so far that you can’t hear me if I 


have the job done,” said Dixon, the boss of the} should call.” 


| 
| 
| 
camp. | 
“No!” answered Pierre, crisply and doggedly. | 

| 


“Don’t make any fuss about it! Roll up the sleeve | when the doctor heard voices, and soon saw three | 


of your frock!” ordered Dixon. 
Doctor Dean took a step toward the Canadian. 
“No!” growled the fellow, with an ominous em. | 


| men coming up the road. 
| wen 


“Well, if you want me, you halloo, and I’ll come.” 
Dan had been absent for more than half an hour, 


He took his case, and 
t out to the turnpike to meet them. 
“Gentlemen,” said he, politely, “I’m a government 


phasis, at the same time grasping his axe as if to| surgeon, and have orders to vaccinate you.” 


strike. His eyes flashed, the scar on his forehead 


“Huh!” granted the foremost of the three men, a 


The red-shirted man started to climb over the gate, 
but Dean grasped him and pulled him back. 

With an angry hiss the fellow aimed a blow at 
| Dean. The doctor dodged quickly,—and then straight 
| from his shoulder came a blow that laid his assailant 
| on the ground. 

The two other men, cursing, sprang upon the 
doctor. 

“Take him, Lion!” Dean cried to the growling 
mastiff,—and in an instant the dog was at the throat 
of the man with the brass buckle, who yelled with 
terror. 

Dean, meanwhile, was wrestling desperately with 
the third man. 

If he could only shake him off and get his rifle! 

But his first assailant was up. He rushed to the 
succor of the screaming wretch who was struggling 
with the mastiff. 

Dean was left to battle singly with the third man. 
His courage rose. 

They were whirling around, panting and kicking, 
each trying to trip the other, when a new-comer 
rushed into the mélée. It was the man whose ap- 
proaching steps had been heard. 

Dean saw a great red scar burning over a face cov- 
| ered with black hair, and his courage left him all at 
once. 

The man was Pierre Couteau! 

The doctor ceased to struggle, and dropped limp to 
| the ground. His antagonist aimed a kick at his face 
with his boot, that, if it had reached him, would 

have disfigured him for life. 
At the same instant the doctor saw something pass 
between himself and his assailant like a flash. Pierre 
| Couteau grappled with the fellow and threw him. 
| Amazed, Dean sprang to his feet. 
oe || help you!” Pierre cried in French; and he 
yelled to the other fellows to desist. 

The poor mastiff had received his death-blow from 
}a stone. Dean rushed into the cabin and brought 
| out his rifle. At its appearance the three fellows 
| surrendered and were vaccinated, and allowed to go 
| on their way. 

Then Dean learned from Pierre the secret of his 











| 
| 


grew redder, and he fairly bristled with wicked | stout Canadian in a red shirt and knit cap. “Qu’est unexpected behavior. He had gone from the Moose. 


determination. 

Dixon was furiously angry, and burst into a tor- 
rent of profane exclamations. 

“Leave this camp, and don’t you ever come back, 


you brute!” he cried. ‘We don’t want any murder-| peculiar Canadian French dialect for a few mo- | 


ers here!’? 


ce que c'est ?”” 

The doctor explained the situation to them in 
French. 

The three men chattered with each other in their 


| head logging camp to Canada. While he was there, 
| the small-pox attacked his village. Many of his 
| friends died; but he, thanks to the doctor’s vaccine, 
| escaped with a mild attack of varioloid. 

“T have often ask dose saint to bless de good doc- 


| ments. The doctor pretended to pay no attention to | teur,” he suid in his broken English. 
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When, on his way back to the States, he saw his 
good doctor in trouble, he was glad to do him a ser- 
vice, and thus help the saints to answer his prayers. 

“Some good luck dat I come ‘long, n’est-ce-pas ?” 

“That’s so, Pierre! Can you stay here with mea 
while?” 

Pierre said he would be glad to stay. 

When the delinquent Dan came back with his par- 
tridges, he was dismissed for disobedience, and 
Pierre was installed in his place. 

All through that trying season, Doctor Dean and 
Pierre guarded the turnpike in the woods, and the 
doctor found in the Frenchman a most tractable and 
useful assistant. 





HARRY E. ANDREWS. 


+r 
INDIVIDUAL USEFULNESS. 


No drop but serves the slowly lifting tide, 

No dew but has an errand to some flower, 

No smallest star but sheds some helpful ray, 

And man by man, each giving to all the rest, 

Make the firm bulwark of the country’s power; 
There is no better way. 


Congregationalist, —Susan Coolidge. 
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For the Companion, 


THE ALL-NIGHT REPORTER. 


“You want to know about the labors of an ‘all- 


| hight reporter,’ on the daily press? Well, in the first 


place, there is no such person as a distinctively 
night reporter. A newspaper reporter is a reporter 
all the time, and his work may be done either in the 
day or in the night, or, on some occasions, it may 
occupy both day and night. 

“Of course, for an evening paper, a man must do 
the most of his work in the forenoon. But the 
reporters for a morning paper are divided into only 
two classes,—‘department’ men and ‘general work’ 
men; and they must gather their material and write 
it up whenever it may be necessary, whether it take 
merely a few hours in the afternoon, or keep them 
busy until dawn the next morning.” 

Such was the brief but comprehensive summary 
uttered by a good-looking, healthy young man of, 
say, thirty-two years, whose cheery smile reinforced 
the impression of contentment and well-being pro- 
duced by a tasteful manner of dressing, and the neat- 
ness with which his hair and beard were trimmed. 

From his appearance you would hardly guess that 
his days and nights were devoted to the arduous, 
fatiguing and sometimes rough-and-tumble work of 
a reporter. Yet he was one of the most experienced, 
able and trustworthy men in that employment, on 
the staff of one of the best and most exacting morn- 
ing journals in New York. 

Mr. Laurel, as we will call him, had served for a 
dozen years as the representative of his paper at 
Police Headquarters. This one of the most 
important and responsible positions in the line of 
department reporting, Each paper keeps a repre. 
sentative at those headquarters, whose duty it is to 
notify the office, by wire, when the news arrives of 
any serious aecident, riot, disturbance, fire, or occur. 
rence falling under the observation of the police. 

The City Editor may then detail a man from the 
office, to investigate the matter. But it often hap- 
pens that, in order to save time, or for some other 
practical reason, the headquarters man must himself 
hurry to the scene of the event, and turn in his 
account of it at the office as soon as possible. 

This is really one kind of all-night work, because 
the police reporter must remain at headquarters as 
long as there is a chance that anything may happen 
in time to be recorded in type for the next issue of 
his paper; or, if called away, he must return and 
wait there He cannot, therefore, leave his task 
before two or three o’clock in the morning. 

Other kinds of department work may be done by 
day or by night. One man attends to Custom House 
news; another, perhaps, looks after the meetings of 
Aldermen, incidents at the Mayor’s office and City 
Hall gossip; or Wall Street rumors and railroad 
news. Shipping news is another important element, 
in some of the papers; and it is necessary for one of 
the reporters to make the round of the hotels late at 
night and record “prominent arrivals;” that is, the 
names of notable people who have come to town. 

Of course there are many other special kinds of 
news, for which ready hands and watchful eyes must 
be constantly provided. Even with from twenty to 
sixty reporters on the stafl, it is wonderful how a 
daily paper manages to cover all the items of inter. 
est which require notice every twenty-four hours. 

The process of gathering news is in part facilitated 
by the “combinations”? made between reporters on 
different papers. When their respective journals are 
not in active rivalry, several reporters agree mutually 
to exchange all the material they get. In this way 
time is saved, and each man able to furnish 
accounts of several different things, while actually 
he personally looks up only one of them. 

Department work being paid for by a fixed salary, 
which seldom rises higher than forty dollars a week, 
reporters naturally prefer to get into “general work,” 
because, if they are bright and capable, they can 
then earn, on a first-class paper, from seventy-five to 
one hundred and fifty dollars a week. 

Every morning the city editor enters in a long 
blank-book the various subjects which he knows will 
require the services of reporters on that day. 

These topics include anniversaries, public dinners; 
investigation of mysterious crimes; following up 
current “sensations ;”’ religious conferences; and in 
short the whole variety of matters which are re. 
ported in the daily papers. 

About nine or ten o’clock some of the reporters 
drop in, and are sent off to attend to sundry of these 
subjects, which are called “assignments.” 

Later, from eleven to one o’clock, other reporters 
arrive, and receive instructions. Those whose assign- 
ments do not demand immediate attention wait at 
the office or within call, for any further order that 
may be given them. 

No one can tell at what instant tidings of the 
greatest import may come in over the wires, requir. 
ing the immediate service of a reporter. The re. 
porter must hold himself ready to answer any and 
every summons, and to go whithersoever his captain, 
the city editor, bids him. 

Mr. Laurel, for instance, is sent up town, to inves. 
tigate a curious case of influence acquired over a 


is 


is 
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well-known and shrewd merchant, by a spiritual-| whole kaleidoscope of human life in a great city 
ist medium, who has induced the merchant to| is open to him at every turn; and the marvel is 
make over a lot of property to her, and to an-| that he has any nerves left, or any time for his 
nounce publicly his faith in spiritualism. own family life. 

Returning from this errand, he finds that a Yet the fierce contrast of events, and the various | 
large fire has broken out on the Bowery, and there | exposure that he constantly faces, do not seem to | 
is no one on hand in the office to attend to it. So| disturb him. When I last saw him he had been 


] 





REPORTING 


A SHIPWRECK. 


he must at once hurry away to the scene of the 
fire. Coming back, after two or three. hours’ ex- 
posure to the heat, and with his feet soaked in 
water from the leaking hose, he sits down and 
writes out the information he has procured. 

After this, being assigned to report a dinner of 
the Cincinnati, or the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, 


up until three o’clock in the morning, investigating 
a thrilling incident in the suburbs. It was then 
eleven o’clock in the morning, but he was as rosy 
and cheerful as ever, and when I left him he said: 
“Well, here itis! Same old business, mysteri- 
ous poisoning, on the East Side; must go out and 
investigate !”’ G. P. LaTurRop. 


or the St. Andrew’s Society, or a banquet in honor a. 
of a statesman, he must go home, “get himself TRUST. 


up” in evening toilet, attend the banquet, and 
come down to the office with his account of it. 
Just as he has finished his report of the dinner, 
the telegraph announces a murder in a tenement- 
house. Mr. Laurel, attired as he is in evening- 
dress, and fresh from the perfumed oratory of a 
brilliant festival, is called upon to go forth and| On the thirteenth of August it was announced 
obtain details concerning the murder. | that the laborers employed on the London docks 
Within a quarter or half an hour he is on the | had combined in a strike for higher pay. At first 
spot, having made his way through the crowd of | this news created little attention. It was supposed 
horror-stricken neighbors and curidus loiterers, | to be a strike of the ordinary kind, not involving 
into the grimy and dreary little room where the | very large numbers, and likely to speedily come 


Build a little fence of trust around to-day. 

Fill the space with loving deeds and therein stay; 

Look not thro’ the sheltering bars upon to-morrow, 

God will help thee bear what comes of joy, or sorrow. 
—Selected, 
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THE GREAT LONDON STRIKE. 


‘S COMPAN ION. 


body, guarded by a policeman, is lying, just as it 
fell or was found. 

If the murderer is unknown or has escaped, 
Mr. Laurel, after learning what he can and stamp- 
ing the scene on his mind, must hie away to see 
various people who knew the murdered man or 
the suspected murderer. Sometimes a case like 
this leads him into detective work which may ex- 
tend over weeks, and be carried on at the same 
time with his other occupations. 

Perhaps the next noon finds him busy on the 
case of some newly discovered defaulter. This, 
too, demands close watching, midnight vigils, 
eager scrutiny of the house where the guilty man 
is supposed to be hiding, and whence he may try 
to escape at any moment. 

To accompany Mr. Laurel on his various flights 
during a single week, we should have to provide 
ourselves with a Fortunatus’s purse, a pair of 
remarkably active wings, iron nerves, 
sturdy physique. For, only the other day, after 
describing a gala occasion at a charitable institu- 
tion and reporting the proceedings of a literary 


society in the evening, he was obliged, on his way | 


home, toward morning, to visit the scene of an 
elevated railroad accident and report it. 

The following forenoon he was seen in the midst 
of a crowd of turbulent workingmen on strike, 
where brickbats and stones were flying about 
rather more thickly than the bits of news which 
he was trying to pick up. Having escaped from 
this neighborhood with his life, he was despatched 
in the afternoon to ascertain the facts about a 
terrible shipwreck, many miles away down the 
Jersey coast, where a large vessel carrying many 
passengers had stranded. 

Reaching the place, he was obliged to walk 
half a mile knee-deep in roaring water over the 
shallows, in order to get near the wreck, and to 
make a trip to and from the ship in a breeches- 
buoy running on a life-rope, with his legs dangling 
in the brine. 

The weather was freezing; and when he had 
returned from the vessel, he had to ride two or 
three miles in a wagon to the nearest railroad 
station, with the ice still clinging to his garments. 
But he arrived on time at the editorial rooms, 
with a full report of the wreck ! 

The next day he took things rather easily ; con- 
fining himself, not to his bed, as you might sup- 
pose, but to the report of a curious trial, and a 
brief interview with a politician 
opinion in Northern Dakota as to a protective tariff. 


To-morrow, very likely Mr. Laurel will be} 


present at the wedding ceremony of Mr. Rupee, 
the millionaire, unless called away by an explo- 
sion in the Aqueduct tunnel. 

What Mr. Laurel has not seen in the course of 
his daily routine is hardly worth seeing. The 


and a/| 


regarding the | 


| to an end. 


But within ten days the dockmen had been ! 


| joined in large numbers by other workmen about 
the docks and wharves. The stevedores, coal- 
heavers, wharfingers, bargemen, and men engaged 
in similar occupations, were added to the original 
strikers. Finally, after the strike had been going 
on for three weeks, more than one hundred thou- 
sand men were engaged in it and were kept idle 
| by it. It thus became, perhaps, the largest and 
most formidable strike ever known in the history 
'of the labor agitation in England. At the head 
of this great revolt from insufficient wages was 
John Burns, an active Socialist leader, a member 


of the London County Council, and a man of | 


rare energy and organizing ability. 

The claims made by Burns in behalf of the 

jarmy of striking laborers were few and explicit. 
| They demanded that eight hours should be regarded 

as a regular day’s work, and that out of that eight 
hours, half an hour should be given to the men, 
without deduction of pay, for dinner. They 
further demanded that the pay of the men should 
be raised from 5d. to 6d. an hour of the regular 
working day, and from 6d. to 8d. an hour for 
work done outside the working hours. They 
insisted that no man should be set to work at the 
docks for a period less than four hours in any one 
day; and that the old contract system, by which 
men were compelled to work for long periods at 
very low rates (by reason of their poverty), should 
be abandoned. 

One of the most conspicuous features of this 
great strike was the general good order and peace- 
able conduct of the vast mass of men who com- 
posed it. They were, for the most part, men who 
work from hand to mouth, who work by the job 
and therefore whose wages are fitful and irregular, 

| Who have families to support, and live always on 
| the verge of want. 

Being reduced, moreover, by the idleness im- 
posed by the strike, to the loss of their wages while 
it lasted, the condition of very many of them and 
their families was well-nigh desperate. 

Yet for more than three weeks they stood their 
ground peacefully and quietly, and did not 
threaten, except in a few instances, the good order 
or safety of the great, rich city in which they 
were. 

This fact, and the further fact that their former 
pay and condition were generally recognized as 
insufferable, evoked for the strikers widespread 
| Sympathy, not only in England, but throughout 
the world. 

Liberal subscriptions, from societies, churches, 
and individuals, poured in daily to satisfy their 
immediate wants. Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone visited 
the strikers, and gave money to their fund. 
Cardinal Manning, the Archbishop of Canterbury 





and the Bishop of London freely expressed their | 
sympathy with them. 

Preachers of all denominations advocated their | 
cause and their relief in the pulpits. Every class 
of English society, indeed, seems to have encour- | 
aged them in their demand for better pay and 
larger rights. 

The difference between a despotic and a free 
government was seen in the fact that the English 
official authorities did not interfere with this 
enormous London strike, so long as the strikers 
did not threaten the public peace. When the 
great strike recently took place in Prussia, on the 
other hand, the Emperor of Germany himself 
personally intervened to compel the mine owners 
and the miners to come to terms. 

At the time of writing this article, the London 
strike still continues; with indications, however, 
that the strikers will finally gain most of the 
points they have demanded. 


ll cieasiintte 
For the Companion. 
THE KEYNOTE. 
As in a song there is one note 
To which all others lead, 
One chord, on which the longing soul 
Would fain forever feed; 
So to each pure, harmonious life, 
‘That longs to do and be, 
Some word, some deed, some thought shall set 
Its everlasting key. 
JAMES BUCKHAM,. 


——+Or— 
CO-OPERATIVE FARMING. 


One of the strongest and most attractive feat- 
ures of agriculture in the United States is the in- 
dependence which it gives to the individual farmer. 
The American farmer ordinarily owns his farm, 
cultivates it himself, sells his own products, and 
buys of a merchant the things which he needs 
and which he does not himself produce. 

This independence of the farmer has helped to 
draw to this country the immense agricultural 
population which has come to us from abroad. 

Independence is still one of the chief satisfac- 
tions of the American farmer’s life. But during 
recent years agriculturists have begun to feel that 
they suffer in many ways from an isolated posi- 
tion. While the merchant buys at wholesale and 
sells at retail, the farmer buys at retail and sells 
at wholesale; that is, he sells at a price which 
enables the handler of his products to make a 
profit on them, and at the same time pays the 
uttermost profit on the goods he buys. 

To overcome in some measure this disadvan- 
tage, the farmers of the country have tried many 
experiments in co-operation during recent years. 
Some of those experiments have had good results, 
and some of them have not as yet obtained general 
or permanent success. 

The order of Patrons of Husbandry, known 
commonly as the Grangers, from the fact that the 
local bodies are called ‘“‘Granges,’’ was organized 
in 1867. It proposed, among other things, to 
enable the farmer to purchase necessary supplies 
at wholesale rates, to get the best market for pro- 
duce, to secure favorable rates of transportation, 
and to obtain certain other advantages which 
could not be obtained by farmers acting alone. 

This society, which is a secret one, still flourishes. 
Its system of combination in buying and selling 
has not, however, been taken advantage of by any 
considerable number of farmers. 

A later association is known as the Farmers’ 
Alliance, now become very strong in some parts 
of the West. This association purchases all man- 
ner of needed articles through a storekeeper, who 
is paid a fixed rate of ten per cent. commission on 
the goods which he handles. The farmers con- 
tract for their milling, blacksmithing and harness- 
making, as well as for a large part of their sup- 
plies, through this agency, at wholesale rates. 

A far more common method of co-operation 
than either of those already mentioned, however, 
is the system of co-operative dairying, which, 
beginning in the West years ago, is now very gen- 
eral in the country east of the Mississippi River 
|and north of the Ohio. The ‘creamery,’ as the 
butter factory is commonly called, is only a, par- 
tial co-operation. 

As it is ordinarily operated, the farmers within 
ja certain district send the milk which their cows 
produce to a centrally located butter factory. 
Sometimes this factory is the property of individ- 
| uals who are not at the same time milk producers ; 
but more often it is operated by a corporation 
composed of farmers. 

In either case the factory relieves the milk pro- 
ducer of the labor of manufacturing his product, 
makes a good and uniform grade of butter, and 
secures the best available market. 

The creameries have until lately been much 
more common in New York and the West than in 
New England. Now, however, they have become 
| Very common in that section of the country. And 
| at the same time that they have been proved to 
| yield, in the majority of cases, a very satisfactory 
| profit, they have made a great change in the agri- 
cultural industry in itself. 

The farmer, relieved by the factory of the labor 
of making butter, is able to keep and care fora 
greater number of cows. 

The maintenance of an increased number of 
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land is therefore brought into use, and improved 
| methods of cultivation are introduced. 
Again, as the farmer receives back all his butter- 


cattle requires more pasturage and fodder; waste | 
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keep a greater number of swine to consume it; 
and those turn out to be increasingly profitable. 
The new system tends to the improvement of 
agricultural methods, and to the utilization of 
resources. 

While it may be doubted by many persons if 
American farmers will ever co-operate on a large 
scale in all their purchases and sales, there can be 
little doubt that the system of co-operative butter- 
making through the ‘“creamery”’ will become 
more and more general. 


a 
THROWING AWAY MONEY. 


The case of the young Englishman, named Ernest 
Benzon, who squandered twelve hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars in less than two yeurs, has called 
attention anew to the unhappy lot of a young man 
who has much money and little character. 

“Why do they throw their money away so reck- 
lessly?” asks a writer on the subject in the New 
York J'imes. The desire to spend appears to rage in 
them like a kind of madness. Is it madness? 
Probably, in most instances, it is merely the mad. 
ness of continuous semi-intoxication. Young men 
of the Benzon species generally take, at an early 
age, while they are mere school-boys, to the smoking 
of cigarettes. This alone impairs the tender brain 
of a child sufficiently to pervert his judgment and 
lessen his small power of self-control. He soon 
begins to drink the milder intoxicating drinks, which 
increase the mischief, until, by the time he is of 
legal age, he is never perfectly himself. 

There are men who have made an exhaustive 
study of the effects of alcohol upon the brain, and, 
through the brain, upon the character. For the 
most part they agree that alcohol perverts the judg. 
ment, lessens self-control and strengthens desire. 
They also agree that the younger the brain the more 
marked and deadly the effect, both physically and 
morally. 

One of our noted millionaires told a company of 
business men some time ago why he became a tee- 
totaller. The reason was, he said, because after 
drinking he was too apt to say Yes, and before 
drinking he was too apt to say No. 

This was only another way of saying that the 
alcohol perverted his judgment, and caused him to 
make unwise decisions. Before his drink, he refused 
sound and safe proposals; after drinking, he accepted 
rash and foolish ones. 

Our young men nowadays read the English novels 
in great numbers, and infer from them that the free 
and frequent imbibing of wine and beer is just as 
natural and regular as the eating of bread and meat. 
It is a mistake, and the world is gradually finding 
it out. The best English people are denying their 
children beer and wine, and a considerable number 
of the students of the universities neither give nor 
attend wine parties. The rule gains everywhere: 
Nourish abundantly; stimulate as little as possible. 

We often see, here at home, a large estate divided 
equally among brothers and sisters, all of whom are 
about equally unformed. The brothers frequently 
prove to be of the Benzon variety, and their mopey 
is soon gone. The girls, not so well fitted for the 
management of property as their brothers, often 
waste their income, but seldom encroach seriously 
upon their capital. The reason generally is this: 
The boys drink; the girls do not. 

The old saying, that a fool and his money are soon 
parted, is sometimes quoted with an emphatic addi- 
tion, “‘And the sooner the better!”? This might be 
true if the fool would throw his money into the sea, 
instead of corrupting with it a wide circle of com- 
panions, and giving an exaggerated importance to 
the purveyors of low pleasure. 

As things are in the world, which so needs noble 
men of leisure, a Benzon is at once a private shame 
and a public calamity. 


+e 
WINNY. 


Winny is not pretty, nor quick-witted; she has 
none of the special beauties of person which school- 
girls think so invaluable, such as curling hair or 
pink-tipped fingers. She cannot sing operatic arias, 
nor speak a word of French or Italian; she never 
says witty, piquant things to be remembered and 
quoted in the family. 

She is, in a word, a thoroughly commonplace, 
stout, homely child of fifteen years, who, if a pass- 
ing stranger saw her in a group of girls, would be 
the last to attract his notice. 

But Winny has certain habits for which we wish to 
introduce her to the girl readers of the Companion. 
She has a low voice with a laugh in it; she sings 
scraps of songs at her work, as if the place given to 
her in the world by the good God was the most 
fitting and dearest to her. 

She has a habit, too, of making herself felt in 
various little unexpected, but extremely delightful 
ways. 

Bob, her brother, who finds every penny of his 
scanty salary as a clerk count in buying his plain 
clothes, finds a pretty necktie made out of scraps on 
his bed some morning, and says “Winny!”’ to him- 
self, with a nod and pleased smile. 

Her tired mother feels the baby drawn out of her 
arms after she has carried it all day, and lies down 
for an hour’s rest, sure that it is safe with her care- 
ful, tender little girl. 

Her father’s cup of chocolate is always ready when 
he comes in late from the store, and his paper cut 
and folded by it. 

Ann, the girl of all work, coming down to make 
the breakfast ready on a busy day, has more than 
once been astonished to find the pan of biscuit ready 
to go in the oven, and the table laid. She went 
about her work happy and good-humored for days 
after these surprises. 

“Tt wasn’t just the biscuits,” she said. 
the bein’ thought of.’ 

Winny is not a girl to carry away prizes at school. 
But she studies long and carefully, and when her 
father goes to the examination on closing day, hi 
looks with pride and triumph at a homely, happ) 
little girlin the middle of the class who is “hono! 
ably mentioned.” 


“Tt was 








milk from the “creamery,” he finds it desirable to 





It does not need beauty, nor genius, nor money, 
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girls, to ensure you honorable, loving mention in the 
world. It requires only the unselfish heart and 
elpful deeds which make Winny the centre of her 
home. 

No curling ringlets, no bright smile, no fine dress 
will give you such charm in the eyes of those about 
you as the habit of thinking of them and their 
happiness. 
iupp! ee 

KILLING A BULL. 


The true Englishman is never happier than when 
he can say, “It’s a beautiful day; let’s go out and 
kill something.”” He could scarcely help feeling 
that his lines had fallen in pleasant places, if, like 
the author of ‘Hearts of Oak,’’ he should come 
upon a herd of wild cattle, on the South American 
plains, with no one near to interfere with the pros- 
pect of sport. The author says: 

“Whispering to F—— to shoot at one of the fat- 
test heifers, I levelled my gun at the bull’s shoulder. 
Crack! went the two pieces at the same moment. 
-—’s animal rolled over quite dead, but my bullet 
had only smashed the bull’s shoulder-bone, and 
brought the beast to his knees, in which position he 
remained, uttering savage moans, and tossing his 
head in fearful anger. 

“Not wishing to disturb the neighborhood by 
further firing, as hunting was forbidden in that 
region, it was proposed that we endeavor to ham- 
string the brute; then his death could be accom- 
plished by pithing, or running a knife into the spinal 
cord, just behind the horns. 

“One of the sailors volunteered to do the ham. 
stringing, if we would keep the bull’s attention near 
ourselves while he made his way toward the rear. 
F and myself played our part by showing our- 
selves above the edge of the ravine, where we had 
lain hidden, and this so excited the infuriated brute 
that he showed evident symptoms of charging upon 
us. 
“In the meantime, the blue-jacket was steadily 
approaching from behind, and was soon able to give 
the first nick at the nearest hamstring. Ina moment, 
the bull, turning on his sound fore-leg as a pivot, 
dashed at his assailant. 

“Jack, unprepared for such latent energy, made off 
at his best speed, with the roaring animal following 
close upon him, and making good running on three 
legs. F—— and I could only play the part of lookers- 
on, for to fire at the bull would have been to risk 
killing the seaman. We became really alarmed when 
Jack, stumbling over some tussock grass, fell full 
length to the ground, while the enraged animal 
passed clean over his prostrate form. 

“The nimble sailor was up again, in an instant, and 
made for the spot where we stood. The act of turn- 
ing had proved fatal to the bull, and he once more 
came down upon his knees. It was now time to give 
him the coup de grace with our fire-arms, and the 
brave brute sank with a rifle bullet through the 
brain.” 





—+~@-——___—_ 
ANCIENT FLOWERS. 


In Bulak, a suburb of Cairo, is the national 
museum of Egyptian antiquities, founded about 
thirty years ago by a Frenchman commonly known 
as Mariette Bey. One department is devoted to an 
interesting collection of specimens of plants which 
have been found in the sepulchral monuments of 
that country. 

It is remarkable that, though the botanical collec- 
tion is large, and contains many varieties, every 
plant is still to be found growing in the valley of the 
Nile. Moreover, the closest examination fails to 
reveal the slightest difference between the plants 
that flourished fifty centuries ago and those which 
the traveller sees to-day on the banks of the river. 

The very flowers which the boy Moses or the chil- 
dren of Joseph picked still bloom unchanged, even 
incolor. There are to be seen here blue sprays of 
larkspur, which loving hands laid upon the bodies of 
those who died a thousand years before Abraham 
and Sarah went down into Egypt. 

In the tombs of later date have been found, 
together with apparently simply ornamental flowers, 
as hollyhocks and chrysanthemums, the various 
fruits, vegetables and grain for which the land has 
ever been renowned, as figs, dates, olives, grapes, 
pomegranates, onions, beans, barley and wheat. 
Around the necks and upon the breasts of those who 
died at the time Solomon reigned in Jerusalem, 
about 1000 B. C., were found garlands of celery, 
which does not appear to have been used at that 
time as a vegetable by the Egyptians. 

All these plants, when they were prepared for the 
funeral ceremonies, were subjected to great heat by 
which their form and color were preserved, but 
their germinating power was destroyed. Hence all 
the stories which have been told of wheat having 
been raised from grains which have lain in the 
wrappings of mummies for fifty centuries are untrue. 
Unscrupulous natives have sold to credulous travel- 
lers wheat in which modern grains have been mixed 
with the ancient, but only the modern grains can 
germinate. 

—____<~@>—___—_ 
WHAT NEW YORK COST. 


One of the most successful of land speculations 
Was the purchase of Manhattan Island from the 
Tudians by the Dutch West India Company in 1626. 
it has long been known that the astute Dutchmen 
bought this island very cheap, and there used to be 
# tradition among New York school-boys that the 
price was two bottles of rum. This, however, is 
ow proved to be an error. 

A few weeks ago, General James Grant Wilson, 
editor of Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American Biog- 
raphy, discovered at Amsterdam the original deed of 
sale among the papers of an old Dutch family. The 
price paid was about equal to twenty-four dollars of 
our present currency. 

The island contains eleven thousand acres of land. 
In the month of July last, Mr. William Astor, of 
New York, bought a corner lot on this island, fifty 
feet wide by two hundred deep, for four hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. 1t is evident, therefore, 
that the original expenditure of twenty-four dollars 
has been justified by events. 

But, on the other hand, it may be remarked that if 
any one had taken twenty-four dollars in 1626 and 
put it at interest at six per cent., and if he and his 





successors had each year invested the interest money 
at the same rate, the capital would now amount to 
about one hundred and fifteen million dollars. 

This is not so much as the land of New York is 


worth, but it would have been a very “tidy” invest- | 


ment. 





WON WITH A RAWHIDE. 


Courage against absurdly unequal odds inspires a 
certain respect, in spite of the amusement it some- 
times creates. The story of ‘‘Paine’s Victory at 
Gardiner’s Bay,” told by the Sag Harbor Express, 
will make the reader smile, while he feels a patriotic 
pride in the hero’s pluck. Unlike the goat that defied 
the locomotive, Mr. Paine had an honest grievance 
and a plain case, and the British commander was a 
gentleman. 


In_ 1812 Montauk was a commons for the towns 
of Easthampton and Southampton. The people of 
those towns pastured ten or twelve hundred head of 
cattle on Montauk during the summer. The cattle 
were in charge of three keepers, who lived about 
three miles apart, one of whom, named Paine, con- 
quered the English with a canoe, a rawhide and a 
crew of one Indian. It happened thus: 

The English had come ashore in their boats and 
killed one of the cattle in his charge. They wanted 
fresh beef and took it. Mr. Paine did not propose 
that his herds should be thus ravaged with impunity. 
He armed himself with a rawhide. Next he found 
an Indian, impressed the Indian with his rawhide, 
and forced him to paddle off to the admiral’s ship. 
Mr. Paine was hailed from the ship and asked what 
he wanted. He said he wanted to come on board. 
He was allowed to do so. 

He was then asked what he wanted. He wanted 
to see the admiral. What did he want to see the 
admiral for? ‘To be paid for one of the cattle in his 
care which had been slain by the admiral’s people. 
What was he going to do about it in case he was not 
paid? they inquired. Well, he was going to take it 
out of the English fleet. What was he going to 
take it out with? With his rawhide! 

The admiral was informed that a Yankee was on 
board threatening to destroy the fleet, with an arma- 
ment of one canoe, one Indian and arawhide. The 
admiral was not alarmed, but he was amused and 
interested. He came on deck in his cocked hat and 
epaulets and all the glitter and glory of the titled 
British tar of eighty odd years ago. 

The admiral and Mr. Paine confronted each other. 
Mr. Paine did not back down. He repeated his 
demand and his threat. 

“Well,” said the admiral, “you are the bravest 
Yankee I’ve seen yet.’’ 

He ordered him to be paid. Mr. Paine received 
the value of the slain beast in hard, shining, yellow, 
British gold. Then with his force he rowed ashore, 
having gained a brave but bloodless victory. 


a | 
MR. LOWELL AND THE ROBINS. 


Our readers have been delighted with the story of 
Mr. Corliss, the great engine-builder, who once sus- 
pended for three weeks a part of the work ona large 
mill, because he would not disturb a mother-robin’s 
nest. Our Dumb Animals quotes the following from 
Mr. James Russell Lowell, who is a lover of robins, 
though they sometimes make havoc among his 
grapes. 


I had my eye for some time past upon a nest, and | * 


was puzzled bya constant fluttering of what seemed 
full-grown wings in it whenever I drew near. At 
last I climbed the tree in spite of the angry protests 
from the old birds against my intrusion. 

The mystery had a very simple solution. In build. 
ing the nest, a long piece of pack-thread had been 
somewhat loosely woven in, three of the young had 
contrived to entangle themselves in it, and had be- 
come full-grown without being able to launch them- 
selves into the air. 

One was unharmed; another had so tightly twisted 
the cord about its shank, that one foot was curled up 
and seemed paralyzed; the third, in his struggles to 
escape, had sawn through the flesh of the thigh, and 
so much harmed himself that I thought it humane to 
put an end to its misery. 

When I took out my knife to cut their hempen 
bonds, the heads of the family seemed to divine my 
friendly interest. Suddenly ceasing their cries and 
threats, they perched quietly within reach of my 
hand, and watched me in my work of manumission. 

This, owing to the fluttering terror of the prison- 
ers, was an affair of some delicacy; but ere long I 
was rewarded by seeing one of them fly away to a 
neighboring tree, while the cripple, making a para. 
chute of his wings, came lightly to the ground and 
a off as well as he could with one leg, obse- 
quiously waited upon by his elders. 

A week later I had the satisfaction of meeting him 
in the pine walk in ae spirits, and already so far 
recovered as to be able to balance himself with the 
lame foot. 





nee 
CONSIDERATE. 


Mr. and Mrs. Mettler went up to Chicago from 
their prairie farm home in Indiana for the purpose 
of adopting an orphan boy, as they had no children 
of theirown. They returned without the boy they 
had gone to find, and one of their neighbors ques- 
tioned them. 


“Didn’t seem to find no orphans in Chicago, want- 
ing to be adopted, eh?” 

“Plenty,” replied Mrs. Mettler, eagerly. ‘There 
was three I liked at the Foundlings’ Home, and six 
splendid boys at the Home for the Friendless, and 
two others at —” 

“That’s just it to a T,” interrupted her husband. 
“We went to town to adopt one boy, but my wife 
couldn’t take her pick out of eleven of ’em that she 
took a liking to.” 

“Why didn’t you take ’em all?” said the visitor, 
with a smile. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t have objected pertickler to bring- 
ing the whole lot of ’em home, but it would have 
been thirteen at table, and you know what that’s a 
sign of. And I, for one,” with a smile, “didn’t want 
to be the means of depriving ary orphan of me asa 
parent, if onct I’d been to the bother of adopting 
’em. It stands to reason, now don’t it?” 


——_—_~+or — 
DISCRIMINATING 


To a party travelling across the plains in search of 
sport, the ability to distinguish betweeen a woman 
and a wild animal is of the first importance. An 
incident in the journey of Lord Dufferin and his 
suite across the continent a few years ago brings 
this truth plainly to mind. 


While passing across a plain, out of sight of all 
signs of human beings, an antelope stood within a 
few yards of the train looking at it go by. A number 
of us saw the animal, and called to the next car in 
order that the Governor-general and Lady Dufferin 
might look out. 

There was a sudden rush to their window, but no 
antelope was then in sight. The train had gone 
swiftly on, and by the time they had reached the 
window, their car was passing a solitary woman 
dressed in modern fashion, with a veil over her face 
and a sunshade in her hand. 

A disgusted member of Lord Dufferin’s staff ejac- 
ulated, “Oh, nonsense! that’s a woman, not an 
antelope!” 
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Barry’s Tricopherous, warranted to cause the 
hair to grow. Keeps it in beautiful condition. 50c. [Adv. 
ictenncmcle 
Time tells, 50 years, Vegetable Pulmonary Bal- 
sam of Cutler Bro., Boston, stands A No.1. Try it.[ Adv. 
+> 


ted, accurately adjusted and warranted. 
be a fixture in every modern house. 

— = 
Simply Perfect. 

The Union Pacific Railway, ‘The Overland Route,” 
has equipped its trains with dining cars of the latest 
pattern, and on and after August 18th the patrons of its 
fast trains between Council Bluffs and Denver, and be- 
tween Council Bluffs and Portland, Ore., will be pro- 
vided with delicious meals, the best the market affords, 
perfectly served, at 75cents each. Pullman’s Palace Car 
Co. will have charge of the service on these cars. [Adv. 


They should 
(Adv. 








There are 

many white soaps, 
each 

represented to be 





‘just as good as the Ivory.” 
They are not, 

but like 

all counterfeits, 

they lack 

the peculiar 

and remarkable 
qualities of 

the genuine. 

Ask for 

Ivory Soap 

and 

insist upon having it. 
Tis sold everywhere. 


Every Standard Thermometer is carefully tes- 
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WHERE 

NSURED? 
In_ Boston, at the 
oflice of Hub Gore 
Makers, the largest 
mauuf’urers of Shoe 
Elastic in America. 
This Trade Mark on 
















ARE 


YOUR 


CONGRESS 


SHOES 


oe 
ao) 
the inside of the Elas- 
tic is the Insurance 
Seal Stamp. 


Mea Tae ow insurca? 


A By this Legal Docu- 
ment which accom. 
panies the shoes. 


[INSURANCE CERTIFICATE. | 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 15, 1888. 


> 

| Chis insures to the wearer of these 
| shoes perfect service of the Gore for ONE 
| | AND ONE-HALF YEARS from date letter 
| 








in Trade Mark. If the Elastic fails within 
eighteen months, send the shoes by express, at 
our expense, from any part of the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, West Indies, or 
Sandwich Isl’ds, and we will insert new Gore in 
Jjinest manner, and return shoes free of expense. 

HUB GORE MAKERS, Boston. Mass. 


Signed. 


|C2bpo BL 


WHAT INSURED ? — The Elastic Gore. 











Gerinking. SUCH a 

a4 ° it Better. 

AGAINST Losing Shave. SHOES Feel Better. 
Waals ees Last Longer. 


WHERE Sold ? EVERY shoe dealer can 
sell you shoes containing Insured Hub Gore i/ 
youtnsist. They cost no more. Some dealers 
will coax you to buy imitations on which they 
make extra profit. Look out for such ** dodges.” 
Refuse positively any Congress Shoes without 
the Heart Trade Mark on the elastic. 

We furnish Hub Gore to over 1,000 makers of 
good shoes and insure the shoes. 100,000 dealers 
sell them. If your dealer won’t supply you, 
write us for list of dealers in your locality. 
Copyright, 1889, by Hub Gore Makers, Boston, Mass. 








5 The Improved Chicago Target Air Rifle. 





Dart or Bullet is now inserted. 
leased, and the Spring drives the Plunger forward w 
The air in the chamber rushes through the small 

of a bullet. It is a boy’s Gun, yet men and women ar 
y its use a person can become a good shot. It is 33 


itl 






Publishers Youth's Companion. 





The cut illustrates a sectional view of this powerful Air Gun. 
The force of compressed air is enormous. By forcing back the 
Plunger the Spiral Spring is compressed into a small space, and the rear curye 
of the Plunger is caught by the Trigger and holds the Spring in 
By pulling on the Trigger the 










—_—, The 
lunger is re- 
) great power. 


rrel of the Gun, driving the Dart before it with the speed 


ichanted with it. Just the thing for target practice. 


inches long. The air chamber and all working parts are 


made of brass and steel. The stock is maple, nicely stained and varnished, representing rosewood. This Air 
Rifle will throw a bullet several hundred feet, and will kill a feathered pest at 50 feet 

The Chicago Air Rifle, complete, consists of 1 Air Rifle, 1 Target, 
$1.25. Postage and packing, 35 cts., or it can be sent by express, and charges paid by receiver. 


PERRY MASON 


Dart, 100 Bullets, and directions. Price, 


& COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Attractions, 


Nothing adds so much 
to personal attractions as a 
bright, clear complex- 

fous, ; ion and a soft skin. 
; \) en i Without them the hand- 
. eens th somest and most regular 
features are but coldly im- 
pressive, whilst with them 
the plainest become attrac- 
tive; and yet there is no 
advantage so easily secured. 
The regular use of a prop- 
erly prepared Soap is one 
of the chief means; but 
the Public have not the 
requisite knowledge of the 
manufacture of Soap to 
guide them to a proper 
selection, so a pretty box, 
a pretty color, or an agree- 
able perfume too frequently 
outweigh the more impor- 
tant consideration, viz.: 
the composition of the 
Soap itself, and _ thus 
many a good complexion 


is marred which would be 





which many children suffer. 
are frequently poisonous. 





imitations, 


enhanced by proper care. 


The delicate skin of Infants and Children is particularly liable to injury from coarse and 
unrefined Toilet Soap, which is commonly adulterated with the most poisonous ingredients; 
hence frequently the irritability, redness and blotchy appearance of the skin from 
It should be remembered that artificially colored Soaps 
The sale of Pears’ Soap is now universal, but beware of vile 
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SEPTEMBER 
Th. 26. Lucknow relieved, 1857. 
Fr. 27. Turks besiege Vienna, 1529. 
Sa. 28. Strasburg captured by the Germans, 1870. 
Su. 29. Lord Nelson born, 1758. 
Mo. 30. George Whitefield died, 1770. 
OCTOBER. 
Tu. 1. Rufus Choate born, 1799. 
We. 2. Maj. John Andre executed, 1780. | 





For the Companion. 
REVISITED. 


Here lies the road: the white-oaks still 
Spread wide their sheltering arms, 

Green fields and hedgerows crown the hill— 
The farms, the pleasant farms! 


Yet past the bridge my 
To yonder ruined wal 

Whose mint and myrtle, ankle-deep, 
Are dearer than them all! 


I keep, 


The loved remembered spot is there 
Where roof and chimney rose, 

Though searce a trace of human care 
The patient greensward shows: 


By this broad hearth, whose blackened stone | 
Is sunk in moss and briers, 

What mirth and household comfort shone 
Long since, by vanished fires! 


How the great pear-tree reared aloof 
Its honeyed cone of flowers, 

Dropped its green firstlings on the roof 
Aud bent its arms to ours: 


Where now at noon the tranquil cows 
Stand cool in dappled shade, 

For us the hemlock’s ey boughs 
Their second midnight made. 


Here, then, I come, I know not why, 
s child to mother’s knee; 
Sweet are the thoughts of days gone by 
As once, of days to be! 


And when the sunset skies are clear 
My pathway glimmers strange, 
And mixed with all that changes here 
Is Love, that cannot change. 
DorA READ GOODALE. 


———_—¢4@p—______ 





| centre, whence the 


For the Companion. 
DOING HER WORK. 


About thirty years ago a young girl in a 
Western city was given charge of a Sunday | 
school class of rough boys, usually known as | 
“river rats,’’ who had never been in any school | 
before. When she entered the room she found 
them lounging on the desks and benches, wearing | 
their hats, puffing vile cigars, a defiant leer on 
every face. They greeted her with a loud laugh, 
and one of them exclaimed : 

**Well, sis, you goin’ to teach us ?”’ 

She stood silent until the !augh was over, and | 
then said, quietly, ‘‘Do I look like a lady ?” 
An astonished stare was the only reply which 

they gave. 

‘‘Because,’* she continued, gently, ‘‘gentlemen, 
when a lady enters the room, take off their hats 
and throw away their cigars.”’ 

The lowest American secretly believes himself 
to be a gentleman, and in a moment every hat was 
off, and the lads were ranged in orderly attention. 

So remarkable was the success of this girl in 
managing and influencing men of the roughest 
sort, that she made it the work of her life. She 
established clean and respectable boarding-houses 
for sailors and boatmen, and reading and coffee- 
rooms for laborers, and founded an Order of 
Honor, the members of which strove to lead 
sober, Christian lives themselves, and to help 
their fellows to do the same. 

Some of the members of her first class were her 
efficient helpers for twenty years in all her work. 
It was a favorite saying with them, ‘Once let 
Miss get her hold upon a man, and she never 
lets him go.” 

She never did let go, but followed him to sea, 
to the most distant parts of the world, or even to 
prison, with letters and little gifts. With all the 
tender pity of a mother, she strove, as many a 
mother does not strive, to bring the wanderer 
back to the faith and innocence of his childhood. 

Thousands of men passed under this single 
woman’s influence, and learned something of her 
Master through her wonderful purity and strong 
faith in Him. 

Such instances of helpfulness are not rare in 
this country. With every year the zeal of edu- 
cated Christian men and women finds new and 
practical methods of reaching and elevating the 
more ignorant people. 

Singularly, these efforts are more common in 
cities than in the smaller towns and villages, 
where everybody knows everybody, and where 
the gradations of caste are, perhaps, fixed by 
stronger prejudices. 

Many a young lad or girl who reads these lines 
leads an idle life in such a village, indulging, it 
may be, in occasional vague visions of going to 
India or Afiica to teach the heathen how to be 


| proach. 





Christians; while the wharves or taverns of their | 


own native village are filled with heathen for 
whose souls no man has cared. 

Let every Christian ask himself as the day 
closes, ‘‘Have I stood idle in the market-place ? 
Has not my Master hired me with a great price to 
do His work ?”’ 

Of one thing we may be sure, God does not put 


| the average depth is scarcely six hundred feet. 
| America, too, the diameter of oil-wells is but about 
| five inches, while those at Baku are rarely drilled 


| lence. 
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our work for to-day on the other side of the globe. ] 

It is here, under our eyes and touch. We neglect | 

it at our peril. | 
———+@r | 
AN OIL VOLCANO. 


Petroleum, or ‘“‘rock oil,”’ according to the present 
theory of its origin, is a distillate from the remains 
of marine life, both animal and vegetable. It some- 
times finds its way to the top of the ground and 
forms springs, as does water; but it is more fre- 
quently held down, at a great pressure, by hard, 
impervious, rocky strata, lying above the oil-bearing 
beds; and when in such cases a hole, or ‘‘well,” is 
drilled down to it, through the superincumbent 
mass, it gushes up with great force. 

Within the last ten years the “holy land” of the 
Parsees has become the seat of a vast petroleum 
trade. Buku is now a grand kerosene oil refinery. 
The industry is not yet as fully developed there as | 
in our own oil region of Pennsylvania. Pennsyl. | 
vania has nearly thirty thousand oil-wells, against | 
five hundred at Baku. But the five hundred Baku | 
wells are discharging as much petroleum to-day as 
the thirty thousand American wells. | 

At Baku the oil is nearer tne surface of the ground | 
than in a American oil-wells average | 
nearly fifteen hundred feet in depth, while in Baku | 
V In| 





less than a foot in diameter. 

The discharge of oil and gas from some of the | 
wells at Baku has been so profuse and violent that | 
a mere statement of the facts seems too marvellous | 
for belief. These facts, however, come to us well 
attested. 

In one case where a well was being drilled, the 
auger, or drill, at a depth of five hundred and seventy 
feet, suddenly penetrated to the oil strata and was | 
blown bodily out of the shaft with tremendous vio- | 

With a roar that could be plainly heard at a | 
distance of two miles, the gas blew off for some 
minutes, and was followed by an equally terrific 
blast of oil. 

The derrick which had supported the drill was 
seventy feet in height. The jet of oil and sand blew 
away the top of the derrick and rose two hundred 
feet above it. All efforts to check the discharge by 
blocking the shaft proved useless. Log plugs, and 
even huge stones, were blown aside like feathers. 
Throughout September and October this geyser con- 
tinued to disgorge oil at the rate of nearly two 
millions of gallons a day. Pools and lakes, broad 
and deep enough to row boats on, were formed on 
the adjacent plain, and a good-sized brook of petro- 
leum flowed rom them down to the sea. 

The sand which was vomited forth with the oil 
accumulated in huge drifts, burying the neighbor- 
ing derricks along with several shops, tanks and 
other buildings. The sand and oil drifted first to | 
one side, then to the other, according to the} 
direction of the wind, and a vast mound was formed, 
having a saucer-shaped depression, or crater, at the 
Tet issued. 

This central orifice, or crater, constantly obstructed 
by the sand, presented the appearance of a wildly 
seething caldron, which it was dangerous to ap- 
All the fires in the vicinity were extin- 
guished, to — explosions and conflagrations. 
Thus, day after day and week after week, this oil- 
fountain continued to play, presenting, it is stated 





cartridge in her neck. 
| veranda with an angry growl, and got upon her 





by those who saw it, a truly grand and memorable 
spectacle. 


It is estimated that not less than five hundred | 


thousand tons of oil were spouted forth during the 
months of its unrestricted flow, nearly all of which 
ran to waste! In America this crude oil would 


| have been worth at least five millions of dollars; 


yet the unfortunate company that drilled the well, 
being quite unable to control it, was ruined by the 
damages which it occasioned to its neighbors. Un- 
wittingly a monster had been let loose which no one 
could capture, or curb. 

The Russian Government was at length appealed 
to for assistance, and two imperial engineers visited 
Baku, to see what could be done tothisend. They 
were able to devise nothing which succeeded, how- 
ever, and it was not till late in December of that 
year, when the geyser had spent its first violence, 
that a resident engineer succeeded in fixing a cap of 
boiler iron over the mouth of the orifice and effectu- 
ally “gagging” it. 





UNDER HIS BED. 


Lieutenant Colonel Van Someren of the British 
Army sends to the Companion an account of a night 
adventure in India. It was at the very height of the 
hot season, and after passing the evening at a mili- 
tary station, he had ridden through the woods to his 
bungalow, where he arrived shortly before midnight. 
His man led away the pony, and another servant 
lighted a candle in the bedreom, opened all the win- 
dows and doors, and left Colonel Van Someren to 
himself. 


I blew out the candle, and threw myself into an 
easy chair in the veranda to catch what faint airs 
might be stirring. A little dachshund pup was lying 
under the cot in the bedroom, the cot being a mere 
framework of wood with a broad web of cotton tape 
plaited across it. 

_The puppy whined frequently, but I paid no par- 
ticular attention to it, and after lounging two or 
three times up and down the verandas, I threw 
myself on the cot, and dropped into an uneasy slum- 
ber, disturbed now and again by the pup’s whimper- 
ings. 

I had not been asleep long, when I became con- 
scious of something uncanny under my bed. It was 

| apparently a large and powerful creature, for I dis- 
tinctly felt my head moved, and then my shoulders 
and back were gently, but steadily, lifted as the 
thing, whatever it — be, slipped slowly and cau- 
tiously along under the tape on which I was lying. 
| Presently I became aware of an unmistakable odor; 
some beast of prey was under my bed! 
| 








A slight inovement of mine caused it to stop still, 
but I distinctly felt its back pressed against mine. 
| For a moment I lay motionless, horribly frightened, 
and with the knowledge that my gun was in the next 
| room. However, it was useless to lie there. It was 
| better to face the brute at once; so I sprang up, 
— a slipper, flung it under the bed, and shouted 
oudly. 

There was a plunge, a lurch of the cot, and a great, 
gray, hairy mass dashed out from under the bedstead 
with a growl, and bolted through the open door, 
across the back veranda, and down a ravine behind 
the bungalow. It was a large hyena, and I congrat- 
ulated myself that the brute had not snapped at my 
| leg as he went off. 

The puppy I found half dead with fright, lying in 
the corner of the room between the wall and the leg 
of the cot. 

So far, things had not turned out badly, but I felt 
sure the hyena would come back again after so 
dainty a morsel as a well-fed little dog. So I got m 
gun, and going outside fired a couple of cartridges 
down the ravine. 

I heard two or three animals move off in a hurry, 
and the shots naturally brought out my servants. ‘I 
told them to keep about for a little while; the sound 
of voices would, perhaps, discourage the hyena, and 
cause him to slink away for good. Shutting the 
doors and windows was oui of the question; the 
heat was too great. 

I loaded my gun and sat down in the veranda, 
and after a while began dozing. The puppy whim. 
pered. I got up cautiously and slipped into the bed- 
room, where I backed into a corner whence I could 
| command each of the three doors. 








Five minutes passed in silence; then the puppy 
again began crying, and [ heard a light footfall on | 
the bamboo matting in the veranda. Another | 
minute or so passed, and I saw a head cautiously 
advanced inside the doorway, and again withdrawn. 
But it was not a hyena; it was the head of a 
panther. 

The moon was now half-way down the western 
sky, and her light, pouring in through the veranda, 
projected the shadow of anything outside into the 
room. ; 

All was silent, when suddenly, almost as if a light 
cloud had swept across the moon and thrown a 
shadow for an instant, the panther was in the room, 
under the cot, and had seized the pup. The poor 
little thing yelled loudly; the panther turned, saw 
me, and, with the dog in her mouth, stood for a mo- 
ment in the doorway about six feet from me. 

I saw my opportunity, and fired, giving her a wire 
She lurched forward into the 





feet, but was evidently dazed, for she stood still in 


| the moonlight, broadside to me, and I gave her the 


second barrel, also in the neck. ana 

At such close quarters the shot cartridges inflicted 
terrible wounds! She fell over dying, and after a gasp 
or two and a long, quivering throe, lay still. The 

Uppy was not dead, but so much hurt that it had to 

e killed the next day. 

By this time the whole camp was astir, the men 
coming up eagerly to see what had ees We 
pulled the panther out of the veranda into the 
shadow of a large tree, with two men to keep the 
jackals from harming the skin during the night. 

The beast proved to be a full-grown and very hand- 
some young female. My night’s rest had beer dis- | 
turbed, but I was repaid a hundred fold by a trophy 
so valuable in itself, and at the same time so inter- 
esting for the unusual and exciting circumstances of 
its capture. | 

~~ | 


For the Companion. 


A WORD WITH JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT. | 





I went to the woods, and I found there a preacher, | 
And I spoke with him thus, as creature to creature: | 
Dear Jack, who hearkens the sermons } 


/ 
That you preach the whole day long? } 
Who says, in your church, the responses, 
And whotakes charge of the song? 
“The wind plays the pines for an organ, 
The psalms the dear birds sing; 
The crickets respond in order, 
Ranged ’round in a decorous ring; 
But there’s nobody that L can mention, 
Who pays to the sermon the least attention.” 


Dear Jack, I will listen gladly 
From the text to the very end, 
Though the sermon stretch to “ninthly,” 
And take the whole day, my friend. 
“But neither end nor beginning 
ed discourse can claim. I preach 
Of the beauty and glory of nature; 
And ail I attempt to teach 
Is that we should be glad with the joy of living, 
And that life should not be getting but giving!” 


And I went home reflecting "twas sad none were heeding 
A sermon so many we know to be needing! 


ARLO BATES. 








PLAYING THE FOOL. 
When a man loses his temper he generally loses 


his common sense with it—an excellent reason, cer- 
tainly, for not getting angry. The New York Sun 


' prints a story which may be taken as a comment 


upon this text. The scene is laid in Pennsylvania, 
but the incident is of a sort to be met with any- 
where. 


One man was driving out of town with a load of 
bricks, and another was driving in with a load of 
hay. Both of them tried to get the best side of a 
mud-hole, and the two teams came head to head and 
stopped. 

“You, there!” shouted the first driver in loud and 
angry tones. 

“You, there, yourself!’’ replied the second, equally 
loud. 
‘G 


oing to turn out?” 
‘No!”” 


‘ 

“Nor I neither!”’ 

*T’ll stay here a year first!” 

“And rh stay ten!”” 

Both men proceeded to make themselves ostenta- 
tiously comfortable and indifferent. 

Such other travellers as came along took the other 
side of the road and passed them by. It had become 
a question of endurance. 

At the end of an hour the hay man broke the 
silence. 

“If there’s one thing I hate, it’s a human hog.” 

“Then it’s a wonder you haven’t killed yourself 
before now.” 

Another hour 
spoke. 

“Pm going to sleep; I hope you won’t disturb 
e.. 


passed, and this time the brick man 


me. 
“Just what I was going to ask of you,” said the 
other man, from his load of hay. 

Both pretended to go to sleep, but toward night 
the hay man suddenly broke out: 

“Say, you’re a mighty mean man!” 

“The same to you!” 

“Where are you going with those bricks?” 

“Four miles out, to John Dayton’s. Where is 
your hay going?” 

“To Stiner’s brick-yard.” 

“Say, man, I’m John Dayton myself, and I’ve 
traded this hay for brick.” 


first load out!” 
“What fools we are! Here, take all the road!” 
“No, no, let me turn out.” 
“Pll turn.” 
“No, let me.” 
And in their eagerness to do the right thing the 
load of hay was upset and a wheel taken off the 
brick wagon. 
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ANNOUNCING VICTORY. 


“Tick, tick-tick, tickety-tick-tick,” chatters the tel- 
egraph, and the operator scribbles on a block of 
yellow paper the message that the ticker is bringing 
him from a hundred or a thousand miles away. 
That is the way news of victory comes nowadays. 
But it was very different many years ago. A dusty 
rider on a panting steed dashed through the crowds 
to the gate of royalty; and the door which made 
great men linger for a hearing opened instantly to 
him who brought good news of distant battle. Gifts 


were showered on him, and public honors laid at his | 


feet. 


Probably the briefest announcement of victory on 
record is Cesar’s celebrated despatch to the Roman 
Senate, telling his victory over Pharnaces, Veni, 
Vidi, Vici,—I came, I saw, I conquered. But Commo- 
dore Perry almost rivalled this in terseness during 
the War of 1812, and his announcement is almost as 
well-known. 

The gallant commodore met on Lake Erie a British 
force re sixty-three guns, while his own little 
flotilla carried but fifty-four. The battle raged hotly 
for several hours, and then Perry triumphantly sent 
off to General Harrison a messenger bearing the 
immortal despatch, “We have met the enemy, and 
they are ours: two ships, two brigs, one schooner 
and one sloop.” : 

_ Browning has told in spirited verse a touching 
incident of victory in the French camp. It was on 
the occasion of Napoleon’s campaign in Bavaria, and 
his order to storm Ratisbon, the capital. The em- 





peror himself remained on a little mound a mile or 





| 
“Well, I’m young Stiner, and I was driving the | 
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so away, and thither, on a galloping horse, came a 
boy, who flung himself to the ground, and stood erect 
in spite of a fearful wound in the breast. 


“*Well,’ cried he, ‘Emperor, by God's grace, 
ye’ve got you Ratisbon,’ 
“The chief's eye flashed; but presently 
Softened itself, as sheathes P 
A film the mother-eagle’s eye, 
When her bruised eaglet breathes; 
‘Youre wounded!’ ‘Nay!’ his soldier’s pride 
Touched to the quick, he said; 
‘I’m killed, sire?’ and his chief beside, 
Smiling, the boy fell dead.” 


ae 
Na 


It is doubtful if news of victory was ever received 
with more heartfelt joy than the news of Cornwallis’ s 
surrender at Yorktown. Colonel Tilghman, a mem 
ber of Washington’s staff, was despatched to Phila 


| delphia to make the announcement to Congress. He 


left Yorktown on the day of the surrender, October 
19th, for his ride of two hundred and fifty miles or 
more. 

All through Virginia and Maryland he spread thi 
news. Notime for details,—just the one shout as he 
rides, “Cornwallis has surrendered!”? and he has left 
behind him swelling hearts and joyful shouts. 
he want food? Every housewife gladly served hin 
aroyal dinner. Did he need afresh horse? Every 
patriot farmer along the way offered his best. No 






| horse too good to carry such tidings. 


The brave colonel rode four days, with only brief 
halts for rest and food, and reached Philadelphia 
just before midnight, October 23d. He hastened to 


| the door of Thomas McKean, president of the Con- 


tinental Congress, and rapped so loudly that a zeal. 
ous watchman was disposed to arrest him for dis 
turbing the peace. A few minutes later, that same 
watchman, as he told the hour, instead of droning 
as usual, ‘Twelve o’clock, and all’s well,”’ was ery. 
ing in a voice that woke the town, “Twelve o’clock, 
and Cornwallis is taken !” 

In a short time the whole city was astir. Old and 
young poured into the streets to hear the news. 
Cannon boomed, bells pealed, and stately Congress. 
men shouted like boys. The aged bell-ringer of the 
State House died from excessive joy. 

A curious announcement of victory was onc 
made by Motley, the historian, during the American 
Civil War. Motley was then minister to Austria, 
and resided at Vienna. He was most ardent in his 
devotion to the Union cause, and could do little work 
with the pen while the issue of the war wasin doubt. 

When the news of the surrender of Vicksburg 
reached him, it happened that none of his family 
were in the house, except his youngest child. Long 
ing to tell some one, and unable to restrain himself 
till the older members of the family should return, 
he rushed up to the room where the infant lay sleep- 
ing, and impetuously shouted through the keyhole 
of the door, “Vicksburg is ours! Vicksburg is ours!’ 


—— 
AFRAID TO LIE DOWN. 


Who knows why birds sleep standing on one leg? 
The position seems most unnatural. Reasoning in 
advance, we should pronounce it a tiresome, if not 
impossible, attitude. Yet the canary tucks its head 
under its wing, draws up one foot, and goes to sleep, 
apparently with quite as much comfort as we expe- 
rience on the best of mattresses. A writerin Horse 
and Stable notes a similar, though less abnormal, 
habit on the part of horses, who, it appears, are in 
many cases very averse to lying down. 


The writer once rode a mare seventy miles in a 
single day. The stable in which she was put for the 
night was as comfortable as it could well be made, 

| but she stood up all night long. She ate her oats 
and hay and then went to sleep, leaning forward 
with her breast against the manger. 

| There are horses that have never been seen to lie 

| down, nor have any marks of their having done so 

;ever been found upon their bodies. I recall one 
that for fifteen years occupied a particular stall in 

| my grandfather’s stable. Up to the hour he died no 

}one ever saw him lying down, although special 
watch was sometimes kept after he had been driven 

| for eight or ten lfours. 

'_ Unless a horse lies down regularly his rest cannot 
be complete, and his joints and sinews stiffen. It is 

| true that some horses that always sleep in a stand- 


| ing position continue to work for many years, but it 


| is equally true that they would live longer and work 
| better if they rested naturally. 

Young horses from the country are liable to refuse 
lie down when first put into a stable in town, 
and the injurious habit may become confirmed unless 
special pains are taken to induce a change. 
| The indisposition to lie down is often very pro- 
| nounced in sick horses. They seem to have an in- 
| stinctive fear that if they lie down they may never 

be able to rise, and continue on their feet till their 
limbs refuse to bear them up. 


| to 


| 


| ee 
HEAVEN’S ARTILLERY. 


The Twenty-seventh Massachusetts regiment was 
in camp on Bachelor’s Creek, North Carolina, near 
the edge of a wooded marsh out of which came the 
| fragrance of magnolia blossoms and the music of 
| numberless mocking-birds. Here the men foraged 
| more or less upon the “guerilla farmers” in the 

neighborhood. The regimental historian enlivens 
| his pages with the story of one such occasion. 


| Just beyond our outposts was a family named 
| Davis, who were always willing to furnish refresh- 
| ments for a consideration; and one day when Lieu- 
| tenant Hunt was in charge of the outposts, he placed 
| Sergeant Peck on picket very near the Davis plan- 
tation. 

The sergeant was very considerate of the wants of 
the inner man, and when Lieutenant Hunt returned 
to this part of the line, he found that Peck had been 
to Davis’s house, and ordered what he called a 

| “stomach distender”’ for two. 

Sergeant Peck’s appetite and liberality got the 
| better of any scruples he might naturally have felt 
|about making known his neglect of duty, and he 

invited the lieutenant te the feast,—an invitation 
that was promptly accepted. 

| _The two men were eating with the best of appe- 
| tites when they heard a sudden roar and rattle, as of 
| heavy guns and musketry. The enemy was upon 
them. Instantly they seized their arms and equip- 
ments, which had been laid aside for the occasion, 
| and rushed unceremoniously out of the door. 

Waiting for nothing, they cleared the fence, ex- 
| pecting every mgment another volley, or a demand 
to surrender. On reaching the post, in anything but 
good order, they were hailed by one of the pickets: 

“Hullo, there!’ What’s your hurry? Why didn’t 
| you stay till after the shower?” 

Sure enough, while they had been busy at the 
| table a sudden thunder-cloud had come up, and 
what they had mistaken for an attack of the enemy 
was Only a peal of thunder. 
| The two soldiers were often reminded of their 
famous dinner, and “fold man Davis” never tired of 
referring to “the attack on the pickets.” 


| 


—~@>- 
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A FIRST EFFORT. 


Some of the noted writers of to-day look back 
with surprise and amusement on their first work. A 
lady who has recently written a very successful book 
says that her first story began as follows: 

“They told me I was beautiful. The face that I 
saw in my little mirror was young and fair, sur- 
mounted by a wealth of golden hair falling in shin- 
ing ringlets to my white shoulders.” 
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doors playing. She was singing, and drawing | wood. But I was away inside the pile, and she | 
along her doll’s carriage. was too little to help me out. 
2 I mewed as loud as I could, but she was singing | out loud. 
j= | so happily that she did not hear me. | 
< : By-and-by she stopped singing, and then 
AIS IN FANS mewed very loud. She heard me that time. 
PME LM A each Naas ; Z/ESNS ~ | Kitty, kitty,’’ called she. | 
G HILDREN S PA E i Yimencal cried I. e 

Pussy, where are you ?”’ she called. 

— 7 ‘“Miaw, miaw,”’ said I, which meant in cat| Bridget called the two men that had fastened 

language, ‘‘Here I am under the wood.”’ | me in there, and they took down their great wood- 

My little mistress came running to the wood- | pile, and, at last, they found me covered with 


She began to cry 






“QO my dear kitty,” 
I | you.” 

She cried so loud that Bridget came to the door. 

‘*What's the matter, darlint ?’’ said she. 

‘Kitty is in the wood-pile, and I can’t get her 
out,’’ sobbed my mistress. 


said she, “I can't. help 
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FALL DAYS. 








{NUTS TO CR 





| pile. | dust, sitting in a little hole. 
“O Romp!”’ said she, ‘‘you're in that wood, I| My little mistress was so glad to get me again 
| know you are. Come out and play with me. | that she kissed me over and over, and’ afterwards | 
Don’t hide any longer.” she brushed the dust off my white coat. 
‘“Miaw,”’ said I, just as loud as I could, which | Now, I hope that this will be a warning to all 
| meant, “I can’t get out.” | little kittens to keep away from wood-piles where | 
She understood me this time, too, and she tried | men are at work. Your friend, Romp. 
| with all her strength to pull away the sticks of | Mary EK. BAmForp. 


Teddy in September 
Weeds the garden bed, 

Feels the sur a-shining warm 
On his little head. 

Teddy in October 
Finds the breezes cool, 

rhinks he’ll take his little coat 
When he goes to school. 


Teddy in November 













NS 
Says, “My hands are ~V\ Ey Basra SBnsiess ) 
blue,” is 
Stuffs them in his pockets Illyteated % § 
—“wish ry @ Chavles Gpeland 
Feet would go there, \ hy 5 a 
too!” ae on 
reddy in September 


Finds a ruddy peach. 
See the grapes are getting 
ripe, 
Red or purple—each! 





S 

iWY{e made them deftly, Rour by Rour, 2 
ws dozen pies a ywinute Saareat 

Aey were not sweet — they Swere (no 


Wp{is pastry fad no fruit nor 


Teddy in October 
Hastens out to play. 

It is lovely out of doors; 
Ilurry books away. 


Teddy in November 





Finds his skates and Now ice : noy usapP in ib. 
Dre ee about Old Santa éP i == : = > 8 CE é 
Claus ; 


When he goes to bed! 


M. J. H. 
_ —— — 
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A LETTER FROM ROMP. 


Iam a little white kit- 
ten, six months old. 


main cy ERRCe taste 
It is true that I have Gy > 
fpritho’ Re seeued no gsloven. 


no brother or sister kit- 
Tey set Rem out awfile to Ory, 


pay US) 


ten to play with, but 
then I can have hots of 
fun playing with a little 
string or a stick, or run- 













ning after my own tail. | [hen pad e@ amwonster pile of pie- ? : ; = » 
My little mistress’s 
name is Kitty, too, and > 


full of milk every morn- 
ing. I drink it all up, 
every drop. 


i And ‘mound it built te oven oa 


ez. Y\ ad: 
= Wut Mit 





o 4M 2 


is ples were very trim and neat, 
nd useful, too, and good Ples ; 
re JRey're spread before us on the street, 
lt Rel e Put they were never MEANS to eat, 
<—aaeon Because, — ace, Rey're MUO. pres . 


That is the 
reason why I am so fat. 

But I am going to tell 
you of a dreadful thing 
that happened to me last 
week. 


she gives me a saucer | 
! 







the garden for a walk. 

When I came around 
to the back of the house, 
I saw two men at work 
piling up wood. 

Our house has a wide 
piazza all around it, and 
they were piling the wood 
underneath the piazza, 
so as to keep it from the 
rain this coming winter. 
I sat down and watched 
them work for a while. 

By-and-by the men JO SF 
went away into the field. — 
After they had gone I 
went over to see the 
wood. 





a é asa 
t 


né. go the bakery crust was Clay 5 
To fill Ais moulds fe pressed it. 
~, Youve geen fis pies most every day: 4 
ware cornered ~ Ped - what, Peicks,, YOU Say: , 
[T wonder fow you guessed it! 





I climbed under é: 
the piazza, and sat down on one of the sticks in | 
the pile. 


For the Companion. telling of,’’ persisted Lute, stoutly, “for she | 


always does, wherever she goes.”’. 

‘“‘Well, I did see something very funny,” said | 
grandma. ‘I laughed all to myself over it. 
She hunted on the stair, “T sat in the carriage a long time, while your | 
She hunted ’round the door-step, father went into the field to see Mr. Smith. 

She hunted everywhere. “There was a whole family of turkeys, young | handed. 
and old, going to bed for the night on the pasture | 
fence, and in the pasture was a little colt, as full | 
of fun as he could hold. | 

‘‘When the turkeys were finally settled, after a 
great deal of fuss and flutter, he went up to the 
| fence, and, rubbing his nose along it, sent every | 
| one of them off on the ground. =. 

Ty talei fie ea —Kangaroo. 
| Then he ran off, kicking up his heels as though 
| he thought he had done something funny. 
1 


Sitting so long in the sun had made me sleepy, HER THIMBLE. 
and I curled down in a hole and began to dream 
about a mouse. 

After a long time I woke up, but everything 
was all dark around me. 

To be sure, I can see in the dark, but I did not 
like my fix very well, for, when I tried to get out 
of my hole, I could not move. 

Then I knew what had happened. The men 
must have come back with some more wood 
when I was asleep, and piled it all up and fastened 
me in, so that I could not get out. 

What a dreadful thing to happen to a cat! 

I felt very badly, for I thought I should have to | 
Stay inside of that great pile of wood and starve Grandma had been out riding with papa late 
to death. | one afternoon. | 

I scratched and pulled at the wood with my| ‘What did you see, grandma?’ asked Lutie, | while the colt nibbled grass and paid no attention. ee 
claws, but that did not do any good. after she came home. ; 

“Oh! what shall I do?” thought I to myself. “What do you s’pose she saw ?”’ asked Carl, | wiped them all off again, then ran off kicking up | 
“What will Kitty say when she cannot find me pettishly. ‘She only rode up to the farm ; there’s | his heels as before. 
any more ?”’ nothing there to see.”’ “T laughed aloud, and just then your father | R 

After a while I heard my little mistress out| ‘But I’m sure she did see something worth | came, and we drove home.”’ M. C. W. B. 


She hunted in the closet, 


She hunted thro’ the twilight, 
But, when the dark had come, 
She paused to wipe her tears away— 


| 2 > 
And found it on her thumb! part-err (e). 


——____4@p—_—___—— 
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WHAT GRANDMA SAW. 









e-buck. 







| Prairie dog. 8. Hedge-hog. 9. Red-bat. 10. Vamp- 
. | ire. 11. Doll fin —Dolphin. 
“Then the turkeys had another season of going | atee. 13. Hip Po net : muss.—Hippopotamus. 14. 
to bed, and they acted so sleepy and stupid about it, | Rain dear—Reindeer. 15. Buff a lo.—Buffalo. 16. 
i 1.— Gazelle. 17. 

19. Jack-all. 
‘But after they were settled, he came up and Jee you are.—Jaguar. 


Black-bear. 

20. See lie on.—Sea-lion. 21. 
22. Fir seal.—Fur-seal. 23. 
Ma’am o set.—Marmoset. 24. Man-drill. 25. Go rill 
i rorilla. 26. Spider monk key.—Spider-monkey. 
27. Sable. 28. Gnu (new). 29. Bi sun.—Bison. 30. 
31. Drum e dairy. — Dromedary. 32. 
Rhine os Eros.—Rhinoceros. 33. Indian-tapir. 34. 
Ell e fan tea.—Elephant. 


— 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


i. 


SQUARE WORD. 


My first has a number of “strings to its bow,” 
(And in this I am literal, quite, in my meaning) ; 
Those who next, away time surely never can show 
| Such harvests, as those who are busily gleaning. 


My third is much mixed, 
you will readily own ;— 
My fourth, a sad king, who 
had outlived his throne. 

B. 


2. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


1. A sound reverberated. 
. A wharf: 

- Want of rest. 

. To turn upside down. 
Necessary, 

To see. 

- A list of names. 

- Wild commotion. 

9. The tusk of an ele- 
phant. 
10. Not the same one. 

11. Occurs at the time of 

my initials. 

The word spelled by my 
initials relates to the sun 
in September; the word 
spelled by my 3d letters, to 
the moon. 

LILIAN PAYSON. 


y eet on 


3. 
WORD OCTAHEDRON, 
1 
o* * * *3 
$ * al 5 
6 


From 1to5. A decade. 

From 2 to38. The arched 
roof of a house. 

From 4 to 5. The first 
murderer, 

From 6to1. One of the 
cardinal points. 

From 2 to 6. A unit on 
cards. H. A. G. 


a 


DEFINITIONS. 
Fruits. 

1. To languish, and a 
cause of discord, 

2. A body of water, and 
a girl’s nickname. 

3. An obsolete word, sig- 
nifying to reveal a secret. 

t. A color, and to inter. 

5. To irritate, and to 
cover up. 

6. A material for bed. 
ding, and to hide. 

7. Level. 

8. A kind of cloth, and to 
conceal. 

9. A destructive kind of 
shot. 

10. A number. 

11. To trim. 

12. A murmuring sound, 
and a family name. 

13. To be seated, and to 
move quickly. 

14. ‘To incline, and to flee. 

15. A kind of pudding, 
and part of a house. 

16. A boy’s nickname, 
and a preposition. 

17. A wholesome drink, 
and an edible. 

18. A fastening, and a 
nickname. 

19. Cut apart. 

20. Wrong, an appella- 
tion, and a preposition. 

21. A dog, and noisy talk. 


5. 
CHARADE. 
My jirst is sounded in ears 
of oxen; 
My second is round as a 
ring can be; 
My third you cry for joy or 
sorrow; 
My fourth is a river be- 
yond the sea. 


Oh, that all might be my 
whole forever! 
Golden-haired darlings 
und sages gray; 


For the lowliest child or the loftiest monarch 
Can be my whole, if he choose, to-day. 





Conundrums. 
What stone is the most fastidious ? 
Why are crystals like imaginary soldiers? They 
| Shoot without gun or ammunition. 
Why is a prudent man a deformity? 


Gneiss. 


He is fore. 


Why is it wrong to pay for poetry by the line? 
It is a perverse reckoning. 

If ten witnesses out of twelve testify truly, why 
are they hike a little flower-garden? 


Only a small 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. T-w-in, p-l-ate, s-c-old, f-r-ail. 
2. 1. Arm add ill o.—Armadillo. 2. Can gay rue. 


3. Hair.—Hare. 
|5. Pork you pine.— Porcupine. 6. Musk-rat. 7 


4. Rab it.—Rabbit. 


12. Man a tea.—Man- 


18. Mast if. — 
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HOW TO CURE A COLD. 


When one becomes chilled, or takes cold, the 
mouths of myriads of little sweat glands are sud- 
denly closed, and the impurities which should pass 
off through the skin are forced back to the interior 
of the body, vitiating the blood and putting extra 
work on the lungs and other internal organs. 

Just beneath the surface of the skin, all over the 
body, there is a network of minute blood-vessels, 
finer than the finest lace. When one is chilled, the 
blood is forced from these capillary vessels into one 
or more of the internal organs, producing inflam. 
mation or congestion, and thus often causing diseases 
dangerous to life. 

The time to treat a cold is at the earliest possible 
moment after you have taken it. And your prime 
object should be to restore the perspiration and the 
capillary circulation. 

As soon, then, as you feel that you have taken 
cold, have a good fire in your bedroom. Put your 
feet into water as hot as can be borne, and containing 
a tablespoonful of mustard. Have it in a vessel so 
deep that the water will come up well toward the 
knees. Throw a blanket over the whole to prevent 
rapid evaporation and cooling. In from five to ten 
minutes take the feet out, wipe them dry, and get 
into a bed on which there are two extra blankets. 

Just before or after getting into bed, drink a large 
glass of lemonade as hot as possible, or a glass of 
hot water containing a teaspoonful of cream of 
tartar, with a little sugar if desired. 

Should there be pain in the chest, side or back, 
indicating pleurisy or pneumonia, dip a small towel 
in cold water, and wring it as dry as possible. Fold 
the towel so that it will cover a little more surface 
than is affected by the pain. Cover this with a piece 
of flannel, and both with oiled silk, or better, with 
oiled linen; now wind a strip of flannel a foot wide 
several times around the chest. 

The heat of the body will warm the towel almost 
immediately, the oiled linen and flannel will retain 
the heat and moisture, and, steaming the part, will 
generally cause the pain to disappear. 

Should there be pain or soreness in the throat you 
should treat it in a similar manner with wet com. 
press and flannel bandage. 

Eat sparingly of plain, simple food. Baked apples 
and other fruit, bread and butter, bread and milk, 
milk toast, baked potatoes, or raw oysters may be 
eaten. 

By following the above directions intelligently 
and faithfully you will ordinarily check the progress 
of the cold, and prevent serious, possibly fatal, 
illness. 

~~ 
O BE TOUGH! 


The worship of natural objects, such as trees, 
streams, rocks and mountain peaks, is said to have 
been the earliest form of human religion. 

Perhaps it was a sudden reversion to this primi- 
tive mode of devotion which occurred in the case of 
a stout Englishman who chanced to occupy the same 
seat with the writer, a few days ago, in one of the 
lifts, or elevators, which ply in the famous Eiffel 
tower, at the Paris Exhibition. 

As the elevator mounts toward the third and high- 
est platform, the altitude is indeed terrifying, and 
the wire cords which support the car seem fearfully 
small for the all-important task imposed upon them. 

Many persons, while making the ascent for the 
first time, are quite overcome by their sensations, 
and most anxiously wish that they were once more 
safely back upon terra firma. 

Something of this sort must have fallen to the 
experience of the florid Englishman before men. 
tioned; for I saw the large beads of perspiration 
come out upon his bared brow, although the day was 
by ho means warm. His eyes seemed to be riveted 
on the wire cables, as they played steadily over the 
grooved wheels, and presently I saw his lips moving 
rapidly, as if giving utterance to some brief but oft- 
repeated supplication. 

It was, perhaps, scarcely polite to listen. He very 
likely thought himself the only English-speaking 
person present. Yet an almost breathless hush now 
prevailed inside the car, and I could not easily avoid 
overhearing what he said. 

I confess, too, that in spirit, at least, for the 
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| moment, I most fervently joined with him in his 


| 
| 
| 
| 





petition. For it was nothing less than a petition 
addressed to those wire ropes! 

He was saying, over and over again, “‘O be tough! 
© be tough! O be tough!” 
> 


DRIVING OXEN. 


In the Western States and on the Plains ox-teams 


are driven with whips, and the oxen are trained to 
canter along the road in a not ungraceful trot. In 
New England one never sees oxen driven faster than 
a walk. The use of the whip is humorously described 
by Mr. Kerr in his account of South African travel. 


Many and many a time had I used the short- 
handled whip employed in herding cattle on the 
Western prairies of America, but I was a complete 
stranger to the gigantic and indispensable whip 
common to all South African caravans. In becom 
ing initiated into the mysteries of its use, I left 
numerous marks upon my face and neck, and was 
more than once nearly strangled. 

While vigorously pressing on the leading oxen I 
would fall heels over head into some deep hole. 
Sometimes the oxen would wheel quickly round, 
rush through the forest and break the young trees, 
while the old wagon rolled along like the grounding 
of a wrecked balloon. When evening came, after 
such experiences, I felt as though I had been mob- 
bed and hustled at an election. 

At the crossing of any of the large river-beds, 
indeed, John’s aid became indispensable. He could 
crack the whip and make a report like an Armstrong 
six-pounder; while his shouts and fiendish yells 


resounded wildly through the rocks in such a manner | 


that even the hoarse roar of a fog-horn, or the shrill 
shriek of a steam-whistle would have had no chance 
against him. 


oe 
AFTER HER YOUNG. 
A naturalist contributes to Nature, from the 


Island of Crete, a paragraph relating to one of the 
most interesting aspects of bird life. A gardener 
caught a young but fully fledged sparrow, which he 
carried to the house of a friend three miles away. 
He left home early in the morning. 


He presented the bird to one of the children, and 
it was put into a cage and hung at the window, 
where it seemed likely to be contented, losing its 
fright after a few hours. 

ate in the afternoon an old bird was noticed 
fluttering about the cage, apparently trying to get at 
the little one, and the young bird at once became 
frantic to get out. 

The old bird was evidently the mother of the 
young one; the recognition between them was too 
cordial to leave any doubt upon that point; and 
when the girl opened the cage, as she did after a 
little, they both flew off rapidly in the direction of 
the place from which the little one had been brought. 

It was believed impossible that the old bird should 
have followed the gardener, as in that case it would 
have been seen earlier in the day. 


a rere 
EXPRESSIVE. 

The Boston Budget reports an anecdote of a little 
girl who is very fond of walking with her father. 
One day he went further than usual, and she began 
to grow tired. 

She did her utmost to conceal the fact, lest it 
should make her father indisposed to take her with 
him on future occasions. At last her lagging steps 
betrayed her to her father’s watchful eye. 

Even then, however, she parried his questions, and 
could not be brought to admit her weariness, till he 
drew her into a trap. 

“Well, Lillie, if you don’t feel tired, tell me just 
how you do feel.” 

“Oh, I’m not much tired, papa,’ answered the 
diplomatic little girl; “but I feel as if I should like 
to take my legs off and carry ’em awhile.”’, 

a 
A HICCOUGH. 


Mr. Smithkin had heard that a sure cure for a hic- 
cough was a severe fright. One evening, smoking 
at his fireside after supper, he was taken with a hic- 
cough, which continued in spite of all his efforts to 
check it. 


CURING 


Presently he got up suddenly from his chair, and 
called out in alarm to Mrs. Smithkin: 

“I’ve lost my watch! I’ve lost my watch!” 

Mrs. Smithkin hastened into the room. 

“John Smithkin!” said she, “What do 
Why, you haint done any such thing. 
watch all right, in your vest pocket.” 

“Don’t you think I know that?” said Mr. Smith- 
kin. ‘I was jest giving myself a severe fright, you 
know, to stop the hiccoughs!” 


ou mean? 
Here’s your 


amet 
HiS VERY OWN. 


Little Tommy passes for a very practical youth. 
The other day his Uncle John brought him, as a 
birthday present, a “word-game,” which Tommy 
had never played, and which did not seem to be 
particularly attractive to him. 

Nevertheless, Tommy thanked his uncle; and by 
and by, edging around his chair, he asked: 

“Say, Uncle John?” 

“Well?” 

“This game truly belongs to me now, don’t it?” 

“Why, of course.” 

“To do just what I want to with it?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Then I'll tell 


p te! at I’ll do—I’ll sell it to you 
or ten cents! 


you wh 
IMPOSSIBLE. 

There was to be company at dinner says the Bing- 

hamton Republican, and Bobby’s mother had cau- 

tioned him to be careful of his behavior, especially 


to eat sparingly, and always to say thank you when | 


anything was passed to him. 


The older people were rather numerous and, per- 
haps, rather hungry. 
hostess so busy that she found no time to wait upon 
Bobby. The little fellow grew desperate. 

“Say, ma,” he whispered, after a time, “how can 
I eat sparingly and say thank you, if I don’t get 
anything?” 


+ 
NO WONDER. 


Jokes, like poems, are worth all the more if they 
happen to be seasonable. 


Clara—W hat a terrible noise that wagon makes! 

George—Yes, it’s dreadful, isn’t it? 

Clara—W hat makes it groan so? 

George—Why, it is filled with green apples.— 
Yonkers Statesman. 

- > 

“You have broken the Sabbath, Johnny,” said a 
good man, and his little girl interrupted, reproach- 
fully, “Yes, and mother’s long comb, too!” 


Ir is said to have been a Boston woman who, on 
board a yacht, spoke of a motherly zephyr, meaning 
thereby a spanking breeze. 


At all events they kept the | 
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| “In a most aggravating case of Itching Piles I 
found instant relief by asingle application of BURNETT’S 
KALLISTON. I would not be without it if it cost $100 a 
bottle.” FRED. MILLS, 115 Congress Street, Boston, 
Mass. For sale by all druggists; price, $1.00; or sent, 
express paid, on receipt of $1.25, by J. BURNETT & 
Co., 27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. (Adv. 





EVERYBODY KNOWS THAT THE 


MACEE FURNACE Co. 


of Boston and Chicago make the best Fur- 
| naces, Ranges and Stoves in the World. 





| 
} 


| 





| 
| 


} 


Every family requires the very best appliances ob- 
| tainable for heating the home and cooking the food. 
Health and true economy demand it. Examine our 
latest productions, or send for illustrated circulars. 

| Ve guarantee them to mg perfect satisfaction in 
every particular, and to be positively unequalled for 
| economy, durability and general convenience. 


For Sale by our Agents Everywhere. 
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‘*To restore the original color of my 


Ayer’s H 





tions of all kinds. There can be no 


“‘I have sold Ayer’s Sarsaparilla e 
In my opinion, the best remedial 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 





I used Ayer’s Hair Vigor with entire success. 
of this preparation.”— P. H. Davipson, Alexandria, La. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 





We mail free to intending purchasers, 
new 100-page catalogue. 


Our new pianos are the best in the 
world. We take Old Pianes in Ex- 
change, furnish new pianos on Con- 
venient Payments everywhere, and 
make it easy to deal with us even though 
you live 1000 miles away. 


Write us, mentioning this paper. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO,, 


181 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 








Lady Godiva, 

Whose “rippled ringlets” fell 
to her knee, is famous in song 
and story. Many a lady owes 


her equally luxuriant tresses to 
the use of 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor. 


This well-known preparation— 
the most elegant and popular 
dressing in the market— keeps 
the hair soft and silken, pre- 
serves its color, prevents it 
from falling, and, if the hair has 
become weak or thin, promotes 
a new growth. Its lasting per- 
fume, cleanliness, and beneficial 
effects on the scalp, commend 
it for universal toilet use. 
“Some six or seven years ago my 
wife had a severe illness, in consequence 
of which she became almost entirely 
bald and was compelled to wear a wig. 
A few months since, she began to apply 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor to the scalp, and. 
after using three bottles, has a gov 
growth of hair started all over her head. 


The hair is now from two to four inches long, and growing freely every day. 
The result is a most gratifying proof of the merits of your admirable preparation.” 
— FReEpK. P. CoGGEsHALL, 51 Merrimack st., Lowell, Mass. 


hair, which had turned prematurely gray, 
I cheerfully testify to the etticacy 


air Vigor, 


Mass. Sold by Druggists and Perfumers. 





IMPURE BLOOD 


Is the cause of Boils, Carbuncles, Pimples, Eczema, and cutaneous erup- 


permanent cure for these complaints 


until the poison is eliminated from the system. Todo this thoroughly, 
the safest and most effective medicine is Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Give 
it a trial, and make your complexion fair and brilliant. 


ver since it was first in the market. 
agencies for the cure of all diseases 


arising from impurities of the blood are contained in this medicine.” 
—G. C. Brock, Druggist, Lowell, Mass. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 




















Bright eyes and dull; near- 


sighted; far-sighted; anybody (ex- 
cept those who won’t, and they are 
worse than blind) can see at a glance 
the advantages 
PEARLINE. 

i /, Ss every one will see it, but millions 
| do, and the number increases every 


. by using 
e do not expect 


day. 


Delicate women and stron 


th 


alize that everythin 
‘lasts longer. This 


g ; 


IS very Sl 


wonder at the amount of work 


they can do with the aid of PEARLINE—the time saved, the 
satisfactory results; and when they have used it for 
that is washed or cleaned with 


Fe yy they re- 
EARLINE 


mple—PEARLINE does away with 


‘most of the rubbing—the greatest wear and tear that clothes are 
subjected to is the repeated rubbings necessary to keep them 


| 


\clean with ordinary soap. 


vith Your own interests should lead you 
to use it, if you do your own work and value your fine linens and 


‘flannels; the latter reason should surely convince any bright 
woman that it is to her interest to see that her servants use it. 


. 


| PEARLINE makes a saving al 


Beware 


] around. 


Pedlers and some unscrupulous grocers are offering imitations 
which they claim to be Pearline, or “the same as Pearline.’ 
IT’S FALSE—they are not. 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 

















For the Companion. 


CONQUEST OF THE OHIO VALLEY. 


The cruel warfare waged by Brant and Butler, 
so damaging to the New York frontier settlements 
and so fatal to the Six Nations, was part of a 
desultory conflict which raged at intervals from 
north to south along our whole western border, | 





TH 


the Crown, and, in company with Tory guerillas, 


| they carried on the work of butchery for more 


than a year, until at last they were crushed by 
John Sevier, the ‘‘lion of the border.’* With their 
villages and crops destroyed, they were starved 
into submission, and by a treaty in 1777 they 
renounced all claim to the territory between the 
Tennessee and Cumberland Rivers. 

Such were the beginnings of Kentucky and 
Tennessee, and such was the progress already 
made to the west of the mountains, when, in the 
spring of 1778, it was discovered that Colonel 
Hamilton, the British commander at Detroit, was 
engaged in stirring up the western Indians to 
make a concerted attack along the entire frontier. 

Patrick Henry, Governor of Virginia, consider- 


E YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





Ohio and Alleghany the Indian country was so 
thoroughly devastated by Colonel Brodhead that 
all along the frontier there reigned a profound 
peace, instead of the carnival of burning and 
scalping which the British commander had con- 
templated. 

The stream of immigration now began to flow 
steadily. Fort Jefferson was established on the 
Mississippi River to guard the mouth of the Ohio. 
| Another fortress higher up on the beautiful river 
| which La Salle had discovered and Clark had 








and resulted in the total overthrow of British | ing the matter, soon made up his mind that an | conquered became the site of Louisville, so 


authority beyond the Alleghanies. 

The vast region between these mountains and 
the Mississippi River—a territory more than twice 
as large as the German Empire—was at that time 
almost an unbroken wilderness. A few British 
posts at Natchez, Kaskaskia and Cahokia, on the 
Mississippi River, at Vincennes, on the Wabash, 
and at Detroit, sufficed to represent the sovereignty 
of George III., and to exercise a doubtful control 
over the wild tribes that roamed through these 
primeval solitudes. 

When the thirteen colonies declared themselves 
independent of the British crown, the ownership 
of this western territory was for the moment left 
undecided. Portions of it were claimed by Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Virginia, North Carolina 
and Georgia, on the strength of the old charters 
which had granted to these colonies lands stretch- 
ing westward to the Pacific Ocean. Little respect, 
however, was paid to the quaint terminology of 
such charters, framed in an age when almost 
nothing was known of American geography, and 
it was virtually left for circumstances to determine 
to whom the western country should belong. 

It was now very fortunate for the United States 
that the policy of Pitt and the generalship of 
Washington had wrested this all-important terri- 
tory from the French. For to conquer from the 
British enemy so remote a region was easy, but 
to have sought to obtain it from a power with 
which we were forming an alliance would have 
been difficult, indeed. 

The commanding approach to this territory 
was by the town and fortress of Pittsburgh, the 
“gateway of the West,’’ from which, through the 
Ohio River and its tributary streams, an army 
might penetrate with ease to any part of the vast 
Mississippi Vailey. The possession of this gate- 
way had for some years been a subject of dispute 
between Pennsylvania and Virginia. In 1780 the 
question was amicably settled in favor of Penn- 
sylvania, but, for the present, Virginia, which had 
the longest arm, kept its hold upon this citadel. 

To Virginia its possession was a matter of 
importance, for her population had already begun 
to overflow its mountain barriers, and pressing 
down the Ohio Valley, had made the beginnings 
of the State of Kentucky. 

Virginia and North Carolina, lying further 
westward than any of the other old States, were 
naturally the first to send colonies across the 
Alleghanies. Shortly before the beginning of the 
war, Daniel Boone had explored the Kentucky 
River, and Virginian surveyors had gone down 
the Ohio as far as the site of Louisville. 

Conflicts ensued with the Indians, so fierce and 
deadly that this region was long known as the 
“Dark and Bloody Ground.’’ The massacre of 
the whole family of the friendly sachem, Logan, 
and the pathetic speech of the bereaved chieftain 
have afforded a favorite theme of romance. 

In 1775 Richard Henderson, of North Carolina, 
purchased from the Cherokees the tract between | 
the Kentucky and Cumberland Rivers, and, at | 
the same time, Boonesborough and Harrodsburg | 
were founded by Daniel Boone and James | 
Harrod. Asa party of these bold backwoodsmen 
were encamping near the sources of the southern 
fork of the Licking, they heard the news of the 
victory which ushered in the War of Indepen- 
dence, and forthwith gave the name of Lexington 
to the place of their encampment, on which a 
thriving city now stands. 

The new settléments were not long in organizing 
themselves into a State, which they called ‘‘Tran- 
sylvania.’’ Courts were instituted, laws enacted 
and a militia enrolled, and a delegate was sent to 
the Continental Congress, but, finding that Vir- 
ginia still claimed their allegiance, they yielded | 
their pretensions to autonomy, and were organ- | 
ized as a county of the mother State. 

The so-called “county” of Kentucky, com- | 
prising the whole of the present State of that | 
name, with an area one-fourth larger than that of | 
Scotland, was, indeed, of formidable dimensions 
for a county. 

The settlement of Tennessee was going on at| 
the same time. In 1768 James Robertson, of | 
North Carolina, crossing the Great Smoky range, | 
hegan planting colonies by the waters of the 
Holston and the French Broad, in the midst of 
the most magnificent scenery east of the Rocky | 
Mountains. Here they came into conflict with | 
the most powerful tribe of southern Indians. 

The Cherokees, like the Iroquois at the north, | 
had fought on the English side in the Seven 
Years’ War, and had rendered valuable service at 
the capture of Fort Duquesne. At the outbreak 
of the Revolutionary War, fierce feuds with the 
encroaching settlers led them to take the part of | 











| 


A bold adventurer, eager to carry the war into 
the enemy’s country, was ready at hand. 

George Rogers Clark, a youth of twenty-five 
years, had already proposed to Thomas Jefferson 
the conquest of the northwestern territory, and 
the plan had been favorably considered. Accord- 
ingly, having collected boats and a few pieces of 
light artillery, Clark started from Pittsburg with 
one hundred and eighty picked riflemen, and 
rowed swiftly down the Ohio River a thousand 
miles, to its junction with the Mississippi. The 
British garrison at Kaskaskia had been removed 
to strengthen the posts at Detroit and Niagara, 
and the town was an easy prey. 

Hiding his boats in a creek, Clark marched 
across the prairie and seized the place without 
resistance. The French inhabitants were quite 
well disposed toward the change, especially when 
they heard of the new alliance between the United 
States and Louis XVI. 








| ounce of prevention was worth a pound of cure. | named in honor of the French king with whom 


| we were newly allied. 


| James Robertson again appeared on the scene, | 


| and became the founder of western Tennessee, as 
he had already led the colonization of the eastern 
part of that great State. On a bold bluff on the 
southern bank of the Cumberland River Robert- 
son founded a city which took its name from the 
gallant General Nash, who fell in the battle of 
Germantown, and among the cities of the fair 
South there is to-day none more beautiful or 
thriving than Nashville. 

Thus, owing to a combination of circumstances 
hardly paralleled in human history, was this 
noble territory overcome and conquered in a 
| single campaign by a handful of Virginian back- 
| woodsmen, with a loss of not more than three- 
| score lives. 


Rogers Clark that, in the treaty of 1783, all this 
rich domain was secured to the United States. 
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CLARK’S WINTER 


MARCH. 


It was in consequence of the prowess of George | 


Cahokia and two other neighboring villages | Like many other great men, he was neglected by | 
t=) . é . 


readily submitted for the same reason, and all 
the inhabitants took an oath of allegiance to the 
State of Virginia. A Catholic priest volunteered 
to carry Clark’s proposals to Vincennes on the 
Wabash, and this important post likewise sub- 
mitted without delay. As the Spanish command- 
ant at St. Louis was friendly to Clark, he felt 
secure from molestation for the present, and sent 
a party home to Virginia with the news of the 
bloodless conquest. 

The territory north of the Ohio was thus an- 
nexed to Virginia as the ‘‘county’’ of Illinois, 
and a force of five hundred men was raised for its 
defence. 

When these proceedings came to the ears of 
Colonel Hamilton at Detroit, he started out with 
a force of about five hundred men, regulars, 
Tories and Indians, and, after a march of seventy 
days through the primeval forest, reached Vin- 
cennes and took possession of it. He spent the 
winter intriguing with the Indian tribes, and 
threatened the Spanish governor at St. Louis with 


| dire vengeance if he should lend aid or counte- 


nance to the nefarious proceedings of the American 
“rebels.” 

While he thus intrigued and blustered, the 
crafty young Virginian was preparing a catas- 
trophe for him. Sending a few boats, with light 
artillery and provisions, to ascend the Ohio and 
the Wabash, Clark started overland from Kaskas- 
kia with one hundred and seventy men, and, after 
an arduous winter march of sixteen days across 
what is now the State of Illinois, he appeared 
before Vincennes in time to pick up his boats and 
cannon. 

In the evening of February 23d the town sur- 
rendered, and the towns-people gladly assisted in 
the assault upon the fort. After a brisk cannonade 
and musket-fire for twenty hours, Colonel Hamil- 
ton surrendered at discretion, and British authority 
in this region was forever at an end. 

An expedition descending from Pittsburgh in 


| his ungrateful fellow-countrymen when they no 
‘longer needed his services. His last vears were 
| spent alone and in poverty, in a rude cabin on 
| Corn Island, until his sister took him to her home 

at Locust Grove, near Louisville, where he died in 
| 1818. 


His grave is in Cave Hill Cemetery at Louis- 


“GR. Cc.” 


| 


| look for it. JOHN FIsKeE. 
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For the Companion. 


POOCH. 


We called him Pooch. On Sunday afternoons, 
when he had put on his high, white collar and red 
| necktie, he insisted on being called by his ‘‘Chris- 
| tian name.” 

‘““Fust name, General Lafayette; secon’ name, 
Marquis Lafayette de Bohun.’’ But grandma 
}and I called him Pooch. 
| We were the only living de Bohuns, or, as the 
| 








people in the village called us, Bone. This insult 


| 


It is said there are not half a dozen | His onl 


| 





| 
| 
| 
| 


was a sorer grievance to Pooch than even our| 


| poverty. Many a time I saw the short, stocky 
| figure of the little negro planted in front of the 
| forge or the baker’s shop, and heard him declare 
| for the hundredth time : 

| ‘Thah’s on’y three ob de fam'ly lef’. Thah’s 
|me ’n old Miss Betty ’n Miss Lucy. Thah’s no 
sense ’n shohtenin’ us to Bones.” 

Pooch was about fourteen when we came to 
| Biloxi. He was all that remained of that great 
|merry household in Kentucky, which I dimly 
|remembered in my childhood. First, father and 
| Uncle Jem went to the war. Then came the word 
| that they were killed at Chancellorsville. 
| My grandmother, who had been all her life 
| petted like a child by father, husband and sons, 
was as helpless as a baby when this trouble came. 


ATT 


boats had already captured Natchez and ousted | She took to her bed, and cried and moaned con- 
the British from the lower Mississippi. Shortly | tinually. Then, one morning when we woke, we 
after, the Cherokees and other Indians whom | found ourselves alone; not a negro remained on 
Hamilton had incited to take the war-path were | the plantation. Kitchen, stables, quarters, all 
overwhelmed by Colonel Shelby, and on the upper | open and pleasant in the sun, but empty. 


Only Pooch, who had been forgotten, 
| asleep in the corn-crib. Pooch was then about 
| ten years old. I took him in to grandma, and 
| told her the story. 

| ‘All gone! Really!" she said. She sat up in 
| bed, wringing her hands in her French fashion. 
| The little darky stared at her, awe-struck, shuf- 
| fled his bare feet, and chewed at his thumb. 

| “Who are you ?”’ she asked, gravely. 

**I’se Pink's boy. 


lay 


Pink cleaned de silber.”’ 

“Very well. Pink’s boy, you can clean the 
silver. As for the others, I expected it, Lucy. 
We can starve, I suppose.’* And she lay down, 
cried for awhile, and then fell asleep. 

Now, grandma forgot that the house had been 
twice raided by the rough followers both 
armies, and that there was no silver left but a few 
forks and a huge bowl which rested on the back 
of a crouching wolf, and on which was engraved 
the arms of the de Bohuns. 

Pooch she regarded simply as having been sent 
into the world to take care of the family plate. 
Left alone with me to wait on her, he ran errands, 
cut wood, cooked our bacon, fed the chickens; he 
was in a thousand places at once, working as 
only a faithful negro can work. But when 
grandma spoke of him it was always as the boy 
who ‘‘cleans the silver.”” 

For two or three months I and Pooch, children 
as we were, managed to keep her fed and warmed. 
The plantation was large, but she would not let 
it. She declared nothing could be done with land 
without laborers, and, suddenly gathering up 
what money she could, took us to New Orleans, 
because she “had passed her honeymoon, forty 
years ago, so happily in the French quarter 
there.”” 

In a year she moved again to Mobile, and so 
restlessly went from one city and village to 
another, growing poorer in each. She wrote to 
no one, received no letters. She ‘*had burned her 
ships behind her,”’ she said, and left no trace. 

As I look back, it is a pitiful sight, for I know 
now that she was flying from the remembrance of 
the past. Nothing but the old silver bow! re- 
mained to her of all the pomp and comfort of the 
old days. She watched it jealously. Pooch kept 
it white and shining. It was always on the table. 
Now it held steaming soup, now flowers, now ends 
of green branches. But it was always in her 
sight. 

“T got to put dat in Miss Betty’s coffin,” he 
used to say, ‘‘or she tuhn in de grabe 'n call, 
‘Pooch! Pooch!’ ”’ 

We had ended our wanderings at Biloxi, a 
summer resort for the people of New Orleans, on 
the Gulf Shore. In winter the village was dead; 
the great hotels were closed, no wheels passed 
over the gleaming, white shell roads which ran 
back from the beach through the sleepy streets of 
low, gray cottages to the pine woods beyond. 

We occupied one of the smallest of these little 
cabins. Iam sure no paupers in the town were 
poorer than we. Pooch fished, and brought in 
oysters from the enormous beds, miles in length, 
whichran along the beach. A few pennies sufficed 
to buy bread, but even the pennies were now few 
in grandma’s old bead money-bag. 

When I asked her to write to Kentucky for 
help, she refused. ‘My old neighbors shall never 
know that I am a beggar,”’ she replied, haughtily, 
“and the plantation has long ago been sold for the 
taxes.”’ 

Pooch sold his fish sometimes, and we slipped 
the money into her bag. It never occurred to her 
to count it. 

We were not unhappy. 


of 





Pooch and I had. the 


ville, marked by a little headstone with the letters | Southern happy habit of taking life with a laugh. 


y trouble came from the lean and hungry 


people in the United States who know where to, dogs who prowled about the deserted hotels and 


wharves. He believed them all to be mad. 

Pooch was, of all living creatures, the most 
cowardly. A rabbit was brave in comparison. 
If a plucky gander squawked at him, the stout 
lad would turn gray with terror and tremble from 
head to foot. 

Every day he brought in a new alarm,—a mur- 
derer, a rattlesnake, a ghost, or the unfailing 
mad dogs haunted the streets of Biloxi. I was 
not surprised, therefore, when he told me one day 


| that two strangers who had arrived in the village 


were robbers and house-breakers. 

‘But they did not come together,” I argued. 
“One is a gentleman. He drove up from Pass 
Christian. The other came by the boat. A stout, 
red-bearded man. Looks like a pedler.”” 

‘Looks like um t’ief!’’ interrupted Pooch. ‘Dey 
belongs one to de oder, Miss Lucy. I knows it. 
Dey come diffrent ways to deceib me, but dey 
can’t shut Pooch’s eye!”’ 

I had forgotten this new danger, when, just at 
dark that evening, I heard a noise in the dining- 
room, and, going in, found the fat pedler standing 
in the middle of the floor, caressing his red beard. 
His eyes were fixed on the wolf-bowl, which, 
gleaming and white, stood on the table. 

‘What do you wish? What are you doing 
here ?”’ I asked, angrily. 

“Tam a stranger, miss. I have lost my way. 
Will you kindly tell me the road to the levees ?” 

I pointed without a word to the gulf and 





wharves in plain sight, and, when he was gone, 
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bolted the door behind him. 
with excitement when he came in and I told him the 
story. 

“An’ dat oder fellah! I meets him just now in his 
fur-lined coat. He’s anoder. Dey’s bofe togedder, 
Miss Lucy. Take my wud foh dat. I reckon dey 
hear ob dat silber an’ come hyah foh it.” 

He spent the rest of the day in talking of the 
weapons with which, doubtless, the robbers were 
armed,—pistols, daggers and cutlasses—and in plan- 
ning a hiding-place for ‘‘de silber.” 

I laughed at him. I had no knowledge of the 
great value of the old bowl apart from its associa- 
tions, and | believed the red-bearded man to be only 
a drunken tramp. When night came, Pooch depos- 
ited the bow] in his own cot and lay down across the 
door of the room. 

“T’ll not wink an eye till mohnin’,” he chuckled. 
“T reckon Mr. Tief’ll find Markis Lafayette de Bohun | 


Pooch fairly shook 





too much foh him dis time.” 

I was wakened toward morning by a shrill cry of 
horror. Springing out of bed, I saw a dark figure 
rushing past the door. As he came into the moon- | 
light I saw that it was the pedler, and under his | 
arm he carried the wolf-bowl. 

Down the stairs from the loft came Pooch, tum- | 
bling, uttering yells like a wounded animal. He 
seized a knife from the table as he passed me. 

‘*Has he hurt you, Pooch?” I caught him. 

“Lemme go! No, I’m not hurt. Lemme go! 
He’s got de silber. It’ll kill ole Miss!” | 

“But his pistols—his daggers! Oh, don’t go, | 
Pooch!” I held him tight. : ; 

He pulled himself loose. 
silber is los’!’”” 

He darted through the pines, and, throwing on a 
wrapper, I followed him. When I reached the beach 
I saw at first nothing but the vacant hotels and the 
great, rippling plane of water silent in the moon- 
light. Then a bateau was pushed out from a pier. 
The pedler was in it. He was making his way to a 
large boat lying like a clot of darkness in the offing. 
The bateau shot through the water. 

Up the levee came Pooch, panting. He had lost 
the track of the thief. But he saw him now. 

With a fierce yell he dashed past me, dropping the 
knife, and threw himself into the water. Pooch 
could swim like a fish, but what could he do with an 
armed man? He was but a boy. 

My screams were in vain. He made a straight 
way through the water to the canoe. The thief, 
unused, probably, to rowing, lost his course and 
paddled wildly. 

Could this be the poor little coward, Pooch? 

He had reached the boat. He was boarding it. 
He would be stabbed!—shot! 

“What is the matter? What can I do for you?” 
said a voice behind me. It was the other stranger, 
who, roused by my cries, had run down to the levee. 
He was a gray-haired man, and, I felt, a gentleman. 

“The pedler,” I cried, incoherently, “has stolen 
our silver. There, in the boat! That is our boy 
struggling with him. He will be killed! He is such 
acoward! Oh, save him, sir! Let the thief go 
with the bowl!” 

‘He is not playing the coward now,” said the 
stranger, excitedly, watching the two figures wres 
tling desperately in the rocking boat. “He has the 
bowl! Look—look! Ah-h! heis gone!” he shouted, 
as, at that instant, Pooch, tottering on the edge of 
the bateau, fell heavily into the water, still clasping 
the bowl. 

The pedler rowed slowly away. My friend thrust 
me aside, sprang into one of the little boats moored 
near the pier, and rowed out to the spot where 
Pooch had sunk. The water and long line of piers 
grew black before me as I watched him. When my 
senses came to me again, he was standing on the 
levee. At his feet lay Pooch’s body, the bow! still 
clasped in his arms. 

“Stop crying!” said the stranger to me, sharply. 
“He is not dead. Waken the men in that canning- 
house.” 

He was not dead. They brought him back to life, 
but they could not loosen his hold on the bowl. 
The first words he spoke were: 

“Got de silber for ole Missy!” 

The stranger took us home in safety. 
still slept soundly. 

“If you will call in the morning,’ I said grate- 
fully, “‘she will thank you for your goodness to 
Pooch and me.” 

Pooch, however, had no thanks for him. He was 
angry and disgusted that all of the triumph was not 
his own. The next morning I found him still 
grumbling. 





**Tt’ll kill ole Miss if dat 


Grandma 


the twentieth time, “I do thank God that you are 
alive!” 


hed his pistols ’n his swords, but he ken do nuffin’. 
Poh! He no match foh Pooch! 
Yank come fussin’ out foh. I was a-comin’ in hand 
ober hand, bringin’ de bow] fust-rate.” 

“I’m no ‘Yank,’ sir,” said a voice behind him. 
The stranger stood at the door, laughing. 


But when I turned to meet him a strange change 


came into his face. He came closer, began to speak, 
stared at Pooch, at me, startled remembrance in his 
eyes. Then, seeing the bowl, he hurried towards it, 
picked it up. 

“The arms of the de Bohuns! 
How comes this here? 
ing me by the arm. 

Grandma had opened the door. 
gave a feeble little wail. 
When he had her in his arms she began to complain. 
“Don’t you know your own mother and your niece? 
Why have you pretended to be dead? We have 
nearly starved for four ye 


The old wolf-bowl! 


She saw him, and 





Dunno what dat | 


“Why, Robert! Robert!” | man, is not Chinese. 
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butler, rules over my houschold. But he never | trouble, and it seemed doubtful if the new fashion 


| allows any hands but his own to polish the wolf- | could be enforced. 


bowl, or to point out to strangers the arms “ob de | 
fam’ly, ob whom dah am but two lef’, myself an’ | 
Miss Lucy.” REBECCA HARDING DAVIs. 
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For the Companion. 


THE CHINESE QUEUE. 


One of the most marked and striking points of 
difference between the Oriental and Western races 
is found in the hair. The hair of the Eastern people 
is always coarse, straight and a true jet black. That 
of the people of Europe and America is softer, 
silkier, und of such variety of coloring that a pure 
black head of hair is a rare exception. In many 
years of residence in the East, I have never seen 
upon the head of a pure-blooded Chinese, Japanese, 
Corean, Mongolian, Malay or Indian any other 
shade of hair than jet black, excepting, of course, 
those heads on which age has bleached the covering 
to gray or white. 

Another and equally marked point of difference is 
found in the growth of hair upon the face. No 
amount of cultivation ever yet enabled an Asiatic 
to grow more than a most scanty beard or mous- 
tache. 

At the most, one may see a Chinese or native of 
Japan with a few straggling hairs upon his chin or 





upper lip, or, what is more common, three or four 
long hairs growing from a mole on cheek or chin, 











| precious, though scanty, signs of manhood. 


The foreigner’s whiskers form the one mark of 
beauty which make him an object of envy to his 
They do not like the color of 
his hair, nor think that, short and bushy as it is, it 
They 
vote his large nose ugly, dislike hig pale complexion, 
“QO Pooch!” I said, shaking hands with him for | criticise the color of his eyes, and object to the angle 
at which they are set, draw comparisons between 
his ears and those found on their donkeys; but in 
“See me rastlin’ wid dat burglah?” he said. “He | the matter of whiskers they regard him as favored, 





Oriental neighbors. 





ern se with their glossy, straight braid. 
| 


| indeed. 


Chinese; it is the sign of Chinese manhood. 





of vitality, 
dozen queues. 


It is only when the boy reaches the age of thirteen 
or fourteen years that these “baby queues” are 


Who are you, child?” seiz- | shaved off and he is formally invested with the sober 


| queue of manhood. 


modern and recent fashion. 


“Mother, I’ve been searching for you for four | themselves, are foreigners. 


years. Why did you hide yourself and poor little 


Lucy?” 


We all sobbed and talked together. But in the | 


sible Pooch. 

“I took keer ob de ladies, Mars’ Rob. I allays gib 
‘em plenty, an’ I served it on silber, sah,’ pointing 
triumphantly to the shining bowl which was on the 
scantily-furnished table. 

Grandma has long been dead. I have been mar- 


| Prior to that time the Chinese did not shave the 
| head, but dressed their hair much as we do ours. 
But, when the country was conquered by its present 
midst I heard a victorious chuckle from the irrepres- | rulers, a decree was issued that all good subjects of 
| the new Emperor should shave the head and wear a 
This immediately aroused an intense ex- 
throughout the 


queue. 
| citement and 
whole empire. 


bitter opposition 


To wear a queue was regarded as degrading and 
Mobs and 
tied for many years, and Pooch, a most stately | riots occurred, and for a long time there was much 


| a8 a mark of slavery to a foreign tyrant. 


The queue is not only the badge or mark of a 
In in- 
| fancy and childhood the head is either clean-shaven | 
| and kept as smooth and shining as a billiard-ball, or 
patches of hair are left to grow in circles helter- 
skelter upon its surface, and from each sticks up a 
| little tuft of braid, as though the blood, in its excess 
was sending out the sprouts of half a 


But the queue, although the badge of a Chinese 
It is a foreign importation, 
| and, compared with other things in China, is a 
It is Tartar, or Mongo- 
lian, and was brought into the Empire only about 
| three hundred years ago by the present rulers, who, 


But the Tartar Emperor met the difficulty with | 
that shrewdness and tact which has made his name | 
historical in China as the ablest and wisest of all her 
rulers, ancient or modern. 

He issued a further decree, in which he forbade 
persons convicted of serious crime to wear the queue, 
and in which he required his officers to cut off the 
queues of all such persons and not to allow them to | 
shave their heads. | 

Thus he made the queue a mark of respectability, | 
and his new subjects were soon as anxious to adopt | 
it as they had been determined in their opposition. | 
To this day in China and among the Chinese a full 
head of hair and the absence of a queue is the badge | 
of a criminal. 

This will explain to you the reason for the intense 
opposition among the Chinese in this country to any 
interference with their right to wear the queue, a| 
right which they have defended in more than one | 
instance in our courts of law. 

The queue has now become an object of almost 
superstitious reverence among the Chinese. It is 
combed and dressed with the greatest care, enlarged 
and lengthened with horsehair or silk, wound about 
the head at times, and covered to keep it from the | 
dust. In fact, it is generally treated as an object of | 
dignity and honor. 

‘The Chinese boy longs for it, as the Yankee boy | 
does for trousers with pockets in them. To pull it} 
is an insult, and to cut it off is a grave crime severely | 
punished by law. 

If a person, in travelling on a dusty road, has done 
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they are as bad as, perhaps they are worse, than 
those whom they govern. 

I have seen, first and last, at least a dozen proela- 
mations issued, in times of ‘‘tail cutting” excitement, 
by magistrates of Peking, and every one was caley- 


| lated to increase, rather than to lessen, the dis. 


turbance of the public mind. 

They generally began by warning the people that 
these were times of danger, when every man should 
stay closely at home and attend to his own affairs. 


| They advise all to avoid strangers, see that their 


doors and windows were carefully closed at all hours 
and to look after their children. 

Finally they furnish a sovereign protection, 
patent medicine recipe, for securing the queue from 
harm. This recipe was sometimes merely the braid- 
ing a red or yellow cord in with the hair, sometimes 
a medicine to be taken internally, or, perhaps, to be 
one-half drank and one-half thrown on the kitchen 
fire. 

One of these prescriptions, which I well remember, 
was issued by the Mayor of Peking in January, 1s77 
and it provided that a sort of monogram, compose 
of three Chinese characters intertwined in a certain 
way, was to be written upon three squares of a fixed 
size of a peculiar yellow paper. 

One of these squares was to be burned and th: 
ashes carefully saved and swallowed in a cup of tex; 
the second was to be worn braided into the queue, 
and the third was to be pasted upon the outside 0; 
the door-frame, exactly over the centre of the door. 

Thus defended, the Mayor of Peking assured jis 
people that they might rest safely and defy the 
malignant spirits that went about like roaring lions, 


up his queue to keep it clean, and meets a friend,| seeking whom they might defraud of a tail. 


before recognizing or addressing him he must sweep | 


I should add that in each of these “tail cutting” 


it down from its coil on the top of his head. In a | excitements there never was any tangible evidence 
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and these three or four hairs are combed, fingered | similar manner, no servant may be allowed to | 
and cultivated with the utmost pride and care, as 


| with his queue coiled up. 


It is even regarded as a | 


that even one Chinaman had been actually curtailed. 
I never saw a Chinaman who had seen another who 
had lost his queue. 

During the height of such a fever in Peking, in 
January, 1877, and shortly after the Mayor had issued 
his prescription, as given above, I was called from my 
bed early one morning to see an American mission 
ary, who came to report that, during the preceding 
night, a Chinese sleeping in the chapel had actually 
lost his queue. 

Knowing well that in the excitement then raging, 
if a rumor of the fact got abroad, the chapel would 
be torn in pieces by a howling mob, and perhaps 
human lives be taken, he had locked the sufferer up 
in aroom by himself, and hurried at daybreak to the 
Legation for assistance. 

Having sent a hasty note to the Military Governor 
of Peking, asking for an interview at a later hour in 
the day, in order that, if necessary, he might have a 
body of soldiers to guard the chapel from a mob, I 
went with the missionary to investigate the affair. 

The facts were very simple, and it was an actual 
case of “tail cutting,’”’ the only one I had ever seen. 

The sufferer was a “man from the country,” who 
had come to Peking to study the Gospel, and had 
been kindly allowed by the missionary to remain 
for a few days with two native Christians in a small 
room in the back part of the chapel building. As 
he was a stranger, it was at least possible that he 
had been sent by malicious Chinese to the chapel, 
under pretence of interest in Christianity, and, hav- 
ing secured in this way a footing there, he had cut 
off his own queue. 

But under the closest questioning he told a per- 
fectly straight story, and this suspicion was aban- 
doned. 

He had gone to bed the night before at nine o’clock, 
and the other two men had followed him shortly 
after. He awoke at about two in the morning, and, 
feeling queer about his head, put up his hand and 
found his queue gone. 

Frightened nearly out of his wits, he cried out and 
awoke his companions, who, not less alarmed than 
himself, lighted a candle, and the three sat up and 
trembled until daybreak, when one of them went 
and called the missionary. On going out for this 
purpose, the man found the missing queue on the 
snow in the yard, where it had evidently been 
thrown. 

The door and windows had been carefully fastened 
the evening before, and no one could have entered 


remain in the presence of his master or mistress | the room. 


Such was the story developed by close questions. 


| mark of a rowdy to wear it loosely braided. The | It puzzled me greatly. The two men who were in 


| Strands must be drawn tight and snug. 


| the room during the night were well known and 


Such and so intense being the feeling of the | above all suspicion. 


| Chinese in regard to their hair, it is, perhaps, not to 
| be wondered at that nearly every year, in some sec- 
| tion of the Empire, a perfect whirlwind of excitement 
| will spring up suddenly and with no apparent 


cause over what is commonly called “‘tail cutting.” 


As a rule, no one knows how the excitement 


The queue had been cut off, that was evident; there 
it was before my eyes. It had been cut with shears, 
about an inch from the head, with a single, clean, 
sharp stroke. After a long investigation, without 
any result, I asked, as [had done many times before, 

| Was there no one but you three in the room at bed- 


began, what occasioned it, nor how it may end. In | time?” 


some instances, however, it has been wilfully aroused 
by malicious Chinese of the educated class to gratify 
| their hatred of foreigners, and, of course, directed 
In more than one such instance the 
lives of foreigners, especially missionaries, have | (not his real name) was here.” 


against them. 


been placed in actual peril by these absurd reports. 
In such a fever the entire mass of the population 


ure circulated and believed. 


Such a man was walking on the street, and his tail 


suddenly dropped off and vanished. 
was near him at the time. 


queue, and he hadn’t any. 


his queue had departed. This man fell into conver 
vanished, and his tail followed. Another turned tc 
look at a foreign child, when the child lookec 


sight, leaving only the smell of burnt hair. 

These are samples of the stories told everywhere 
and everywhere believed. 
less. 





Chinese believe fully in magic arts and evil spirits 


the most intelligent as well as the most ignorant, go 
| wild with excitement and fear. The absurdest stories 


Such another man put up, his hand to coil up his 
Such another felt the 
back of his neck to be cold, and then discovered that | some distance away on the other side of a table, 


Argument is utterly use- | he was the guilty person. 
It is idle to reason that hair can only be cut 
by shears, and hands are needed to use them. The 


“No.” 

“‘Was there no one else here early in the evening?” 

One said “‘No;” but another, after a moment’s 
thought, said, “Yes, early in the evening Ah Sin 


“What was he doing?” 

“He was fastening some paper together into book 
form.” 

“What tools had he?” 

“Some twine, a needle, and a pair of shears.” 

Further questions brought out the facts that Ah 


’ 


No human being | Sin did not leave the room until the countryman 


| was in bed and asleep, and that he sat in such 


position that the head of the sleeper was close at 
his right hand, while the other two Chinese were 


- busily reading. Under these circumstances nothing 


sation with a stranger on the street, who suddenly | could have been more easy than for Ah Sin, without 


> | even turning his body, to have seized the queue of the 
1 sleeper and cut it off with his shears without attract 


steadily at him, and his tail at once faded out of | ing the attention of the others. 


| As Thad long known Ah Sin as a very handsome, 
, | but very mischievous, boy, I at once suspected tht 
The missionary was there- 
fore requested to go in person for Ah Sin, who wis 
employed in a printing-office connected with the 
» | Same establishment, and to bring him at once before 


and, as these sample stories show, they credit much | me, not letting him know the purpose for which lie 


of the “tail cutting” to such influences. 
One would naturally expect that the officials would 


in times of such absurd excitement, take some 


| was wanted. 
,| _ He soon appeared, and stoutly denied having had 
anything to do with the tail cutting. He admitted 


means to suppress it and reassure the people. But | having been in the room, having had shears, 2n¢ 
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being seated as the others had said. He even con- 
fessed that the paper which he was sewing into a 
book had been stolen by him from the printing-office. 
That was a small affair, stealing a ream or two of 
paper, but to cut off a Chinaman’s queue was a very 
serious matter, and he never, never could have done 
such a thing. 

Thus he answered all questions, looking frankly 
and squarely into my face, for at least an hour. At 
last, wearied and out of patience, I said: 

“Very well. -You say you didn’t cut the queue. I 
think you did. I came here and sent for you not to 
get you into trouble, but to help you out of it. You 
know better than I do what the Chinese officials will 
do, in these days of excitement, with a man who is 
even suspected of tail cutting. That queue was cut 
last evening in this room with a pair of shears. You 
were in the room and had the only pair of shears in 
it, and, by your own confession, those shears did not 
pass out of your hands the entire evening. I shall 
hand you over to the Chinese authorities, with a 


statement of the facts, and leave them to decide, as 
it is their business, whether you are guilty or 


innocent.” 


° | 

Then, turning to a servant, I directed him to go | 

| 

toa police station close at hand, and ask that two | 


officers be sent to me at once. 


But Ah Sin interrupted this order by saying, “You 


need not do that. You were quite right: I did cut 
off the queue after the man was asleep, just as you 
said, and dropped it on the snow outside when I 
went home. I did it out of fun to plague him, 
because he was so green and from the country.” 

Knowing how little mercy the boy might expect 
for his thoughtless act at the hands of the Chinese 
officials, I agreed with the missionary not to report 
the case to them, but to make some excuse for the 
request for an interview with the Military Governor, 
while the missionary, on his part, was to send Ah 
Sin out of the city without an hour’s delay. This 
plan was carried out, and a note was sent to the 
Governor, withdrawing the request for an inter- 
view. 

The sequel to this incident will show how seriously 
the highest officials in China regard the offence of 
“tail cutting.” 

A week later, Prince Kung, then Prince Regent of 
the Empire, came to the Legation with all his high 
officers of state to make a New Year’s call. In the 
course of his visit he asked me what I wanted of the 
Governor-General that day when I first asked to see 
him and then withdrew my request. 

In reply I recited the facts as given here, adding 
that the queue was cut off in a mere boyish freak, 
which it had seemed best to overlook. The Prince 
became at once very much excited, said the Chinese 
boy knew well what he was about when he cut off 
the queue, that he had forfeited his life, and de- 
manded his name and residence. 

Fortunately, I did not know Ah Sin’s family name 
nor where he had been sent, and so replied to the 
Prince. There is no doubt that Ah Sin’s boyish 
freak would have cost him his life had he fallen into 
the hands of the Chinese officials at that time. 

CHESTER HOLCOMBE. 
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SLEIGHING IN HAYING TIME. 
The truth in the lines of Scott in “Marmion,” 


“O, what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practise to deceive!” 
never received a more amusing illustration, perhaps, 
than in the case of Uncle Caleb Ware, of W——, in 
the State of Massachusetts, and his story about the 
fast horse that he once possessed. 


Uncle Caleb, who has long since gone to his rest, 
was a farmer of the old sort in the town of W—, 
and used to like to join the group at the village store, 
a their tales of strange and interesting things gone 
vy. 

One evening the talk ran upon the speed of horses, 
and Uncle Caleb was inspired to relate an incident 
from his own experience. 

“°*Twuz the year Gineral Jackson come to W—,” 
said he. “My mare Betsey, she was jest six year 
old. Six? Lemme see; yes, she wuz a three-year- 
old when I had ’er 0’ Deacon Jones in 1828, ’n’ that 
wuz jest three year before. Wal! We wuz all upin 
arms over Gineral J&ckson comin’ thru’ f’m Worces- 
ter; an’ me and my hired man, Zeke Tewksbury, we 
wuz hayin’ down on the medder. That ere medder’s 
jest a mile f’m the square, ’s ev’rybody knows. 

“Wal! We wuz hard ’t work hayin’, as I says, 
when all to once we heered the horn on that ere 
coach blowin’ like time, way over on Wallapog Hill. 
’N what’d we do but hitch up that mare Betsey, and 
drive off, lickety split, for W—— Square. Wal, sir! 
An’ how long d’ye think it took us to drive in?” 

“How long, Uncle Caleb?” 

“Jest two minutes!” 

There was a burst of incredulous laughter through 
the store. 

“Two minutes!” the exclamation went around. 
“Why, Uncle Caleb, it can’t be done. Drive over 
that road, a mile, in two minutes? Why, there’s no 
horse in the world that ever did that or ever could!” 

Uncle Caleb began to grow a little confused and 
worried, lest he had told too big a story. And then 
he tried to get out of it. 

“Wal, ye see,” he said, “it might not ’a’ been done 
ordinary times, but *twas such nation slick sleighin’ 
that it wa’n’t nothin’ very surprisin’ fer that mare!” 


ae 
SIGHT TRANSLATIONS. 


Mr. White is famous among his friends for his 
illegible handwriting. He is a very short-sighted 
man, and dependent upon a pair of pinch-nose eye- 
glasses. One day he was called West suddenly, on 
business, and forgot his glasses. 


He telegraphed to his wife from the first station, 
“Send me my glasses by express to Palmer House, 
Chicago.” The telegraph operator got it, “Send me 
my dollars by Curtis to Palmer House, Chicago.” 

Mrs. White was greatly puzzled when she received 
this message, and a visit to her husband’s office 
brought her no explanation. His partner knew 
nobody named Curtis, and felt certain that Mr. 
White had his check-book with him. 

In the meantime, Mr. White had found in his 
pocket a duplicate pair of glasses, provided for just 
such an emergency, and had sent a second telegram, 
“Have found my other glasses. Never mind about 
first pair.’ The second operator had even more 
trouble with this message. When it reached Mrs. 
White it read, “I leave around my other gloves. 
Never mind about first pair.” 

It took two letters to straighten out the mystery 
of these messages, and Mr. White’s son Fred stiil 
preserves them as “prize specimens of papa’s hand- 
writing.” 

minal 


“Pp rather be a wild turkey, and live on the 
prairie,” said a little boy, “than be a tame turkey, 
and be killed every year.” 


| ‘“*Brown's Household Panacea” will be found 
invaluable as a household remedy for speedily relieving 
pain, and healing cuts and bruises, 25 cts. a bottle. [Adt, 
ee — 

For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.” This preparation gives the best 
results obtainable. Soap destroys the animal and vege- 
table parasites on the teeth, and camphor hardens the 
gums. Price, 25 cents a bottle. Sold by druggists. [Adv. 








PAINT YOUR ROOFS 


With Dixon’s SILICA-GRAPHITE paint. It will 
last 10 to 15 years. Water will run from it pure and 
clean, and it will give you better satisfaction than 
any other paint. Send for circulars. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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This cut is 4g size of knife. 


Fine Steel Blades, Strong Corkscrew, 
White Handle. Firmly put together. Warrant- 
ed first-class and the best knife that can be bought 
for the money. Sent post-paid on receipt of 75 cts. | 

Send 6 cents in stamps for illustrated 100- 








Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, Fishing 


Fe Catalogue, 
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HN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., Boston. | 











THE GREAT CHINA TEA (0, Give away as Premiums 


White Tea Sets. 56and 70 pieces, with $10 and $11 orders. 
Decorated ‘lea Sets. 44 and 56 pieces, with #11 and $13 orders. 
Moss Rose Tea Sets, 44 and 56 pieces, with $18 & $20 orders. 
White Imported Dinner Sets. 118 pieces, with $20 orders. 
Decorated Imported Dinner Sets, 112 pieces, with $20 orders. 
Decorated Imported Toilet Sets, 10 pieces, with $10 orders. 
Moss Rose Imported Toilet Sets, 10 pieces, with $15 orders. 
Hanging ans 4 with Decorated Shade, with $10 orders. 
Stem Winding Swiss Watch. Ladies’ or Boys’ with $10 orders. 
The same Premiums allowed on Coffee as Tea. Send your 
address for our 64 page Illustrated Catalogue, containing 
complete Premium and Price List.—Mention this 80. 
” 





Address THE GREAT CHINA TEA 
210 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO.’S 


a breaktast Cocoa 


Is absolutely re and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one centacup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
| SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 

















Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


|W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass 


SEDGWICK STEEL WIRE FENCE 











Ga 9 * 

| Best Fences and Gates for all 
purposes. Free Catalogue giving 
full particulars and prices. 

| _ Ask Hardware Dealers, or ad- 

dress, mentioning this paper, 


| SEDGWICK BROS. Richmond, Ind. 
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Skin & Scalp 
RESTORED 
by The 
TICURA 
Remedies. 


OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT 
all comparable to the CUTICURA REMEDIES in 
their marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying and 
beautifying the skin, and in curing torturing, disfigur- 
ing, itching, scaly and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp 
| and blood, with loss of hair. 
-CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
| an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
| nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
disease, from pimples to scrofula. 
|_ Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
| RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
| CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 
| Send for * How to Cure Skin Diseases.” = 
|gz- Pimples, blackheads. chapped and oily skin gg 
cm ia prevented by CUTICURA SOAP. “is 3 
Dull Aches, Pains, and Weaknesses instantly 
relieved by the CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLAS- 
TER, the only pain-killing | plaster, 25 cents. 


A DRESS for 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. The most 
durable and stylish cloth for street and 
evening wear, either in colors or black, 
is our celebrated 


Barjeon Cashmere, 
Broadcloth weight, with the Henrietta 
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finish. Controlled by us for the United 
States. Consisting of all the new and 
most desirable shades and _ colorings. 


Widths from 38 to 47 inches, and a good 
quality can be had for 


CENTS 


per yard, other qualities at 50 cents, 
$1.00, $1.25, $1.50 and $1.75 per yard. 
Samples sent free. Return orders should 
follow at once. Postage on 10 yards, 50c. 


Shopping by Mail 
has been proved a success by half a million ladies 


throughout the United States, who order goods 
from us in this way each year. 


Illustrated Catalogue mailed FREE to any address. 
Jordan, Marsh & Co., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


75 





M-HOUSE. | 


CONCORD, N. H., March 28, 1889. 


I purchased a GURNEY HOT WATER HEATER, which I am 
using at my farm-house, and find that it works admirably, giving 
a much more equable heat at a less expense for fuel than any fur- 
nace. The rooms I heat being large, and the buildings situated in 
an exposed location, they were formerly extremely cold in winter, 
which trouble I am happy to say is now entirely obviated by the 
GURNEY HEATER 


. H. P. MOORE. 


Send for “How Best to Heat our Homes,” mailed free. 


HOT 
WATER 


HEATER 60,, 


HEAD OFFICE, 237 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 88 JOHN, cor. GOLD ST. 























anteed absolutely Pure. 


we deal only in 





ary BETTER NEWS 10 LADIES! 


And All Lovers of Fine Teas. 


The choicest ever imported. 
known in. quality, prices, premiums and discounts, 
A CHANCE OF A LIFE-TIME. 

Latest and Best Inducements offered in Premiums and Discounts to introduce and 
et orders for our New Teas Just Received, which are Picked from the Select T 
ardens of China and Japan, none but the Highest Grade Leaf being used. 








Nothing like it ever 
CET PREMIUM No. 27. 


ea 
All guar- 


Handsome New Premiums of Imported China, Lamps, etc. 
given away with orders of $10.00 and upwards, or discounts made if preferred. Gooc 
Teas, 30,35 and 40 cents. Excellent Family Teas, 50 and 60 cents. Very Best, 65 to 

90 cents per Ib. Special.—We will send by 
. our very Fine Teas on receipt of $2. Wh 
if you want Formosa or Amoy Oolong, Mixed, Young Hyson, Gunpowder, Im- 
perial, Japan, English Breakfast or Sun-Sun Chop. No Humbug. Remember 
Pure Goods. 

Reliable and enjoy a cup of Good Tea. For particulars address, 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York, N.Y. P.O. Box 287. 


mail a Trial Order of 3% Ibs. of 
en ordering be particular and state 


Send at once for a Trial Order to the Old 
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PURE! PALATABLE! POPULAR! 

GUARANTEED Pure Beef in concen- 
trated form. Solid in jars, liquid in bottles. 

Housekeepers find it invaluable for 
Soups, Stews. Meat Sauces, Bouillon, ete. 

As Beet Tea, strongly recommended by 
leading physicians, for invalids, infants and 
others. Appetizing and strengthening. 

Ask your druggist or grocer for 


Armour’s Beef Extract 


Or send 50ce, for sample package and 
descriptive pamphlet, to 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago. 


COMFORT For LADIES. 


Two of the greatest earthly blessings are to 


FEEL COMFORTABLE LOOK 





and 


|; WELL. This is exactly what our Corset can 


do for you. Why? Unlike all other Corsets 
ours have different shoulder sizes for each waist 
size so @ to fit tapering waists as well as straight 
forms. It 
fits the form perfectly, giving entire freedom and 
ease, combining health with the style and taste 
of the finest FRENCH CORSET, and is right- 
ly named ‘COMFORT CORSET.” 


See large adv, with cuts in issue of May 23d. 


Special Offer to Ladies. 
(less 2 inches for thickness of clothes) 


FR EE and shoulder (shoulder measure be- 


ing about 4 inches larger than bust), provided you 
mention this paper, we will send, all charges 
prepaid, one of our elegant corded Satteen 
Corsets, white or drab, and, in addition, give 
FREE a nice pair of Stocking Supporters (an 
invaluable attachment to our Comfort Corset), 
also a Tape Measure, exceedingly valuable in 
all departments of the household. Answer 
promptly. If other styles are desired, send for circular. 
Agents wanted everywhere. Liberal terms. 


BOSTON COMFORT CORSET CO., 76 CHAUNCY ST., BOSTON. 


There are no bones in it to break. 


On receipt of $1.50, with num- 
ber of inches around your waist 





th 

The T. A. Snider Preserve Co., Cincinnati, O., 
whose ‘Tomato Catsup has gained an international 
reputation, put up also Tomato Soup. This is 
made of the pulp of specially selected Tomatoes, 
skilfully combined with other ingredients of the 
best quality, the whole forming a perfectly sea- 
soned, rich and wholesome dish, suited to either 
a simple luncheon or a most elaborate dinner. 

It needs to be heated only before serving. 


Confident that a trial of this Tomato Soup will con- 
vince ladies and gentlemen of its excellence and supe- 
riority, a sample one-pound can will be sent free to any 
address on receipt of cost of expressage, fifteen cents in 
stamps, by 


THE T. A. SNIDER PRESERVE CO., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Always Reliable. 


There are a great many injurious prepara- 
tiom» used for beautifying the skin and giving it 
a clear, transparent appearance, but the effect 
is only temporary, and the final result is 
disastrous. For this reason that absolutely 
harmless skin purifier, known all over the 
world as 


GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP, 


is now exclusively used for permanently en- 
hancing the charms of complexion, and giv- 
ing a lasting brilliancy to the most sallow 
and pimple-covered skin. In fact, the potent 
effect of this most 


EXTRAORDINARY BEAUTIFIER 


brings to even the weary and care-worn 
cheeks of age the BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 








Glenn’s Soap will be sent by mail for 30 cts. 
for one one, or 75 cts. for three cakes 


iy 


C.N. 
CRITTENTON, — Proprietor, 11 ulton 


Street, New York City. 
















bber Eraser, Name 

p pring ie Plate. Cannot biot. 
SLIDE DOWN TO OPEN@>/ Samece | wiTH NAME & RED 

) <-anSLIDE UP TO CLOSE ( 25'cTs.| CTs. carr es teak ll OR INDIA jinx 

NOW SELLING AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION For 3 FRANCS0 CTS 

ily Stamp and 4 extra Die Plates, different 


A Family 
name_or 1 line dies 75 cents. 5 stamps in one, 
PARIS NOVELTY CO.(T.H.BUILDING)PROVIDENCE.R.1.US.A 
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. 
TEARING UP A COMMISSION, 


My Thurlow Weed was very little in political office 
himself, but hardly anybody had more to do with | 
putting other people into office. He was known far | 
and wide as a man of great “influence” with politi- | 
cians, and, naturally, his services were constantly | 
solicited by men whose patriotism was of the office- 
seeking sort. 


At one time, as he was about starting for Wash- 
ington (it was in 1861), he was called upon by a New 
York merchant, who desired to enlist his a in 
behalf of an old bookkeeper, who had come to New 
York from England when a young man, and now, in 
his old age, wished to “go home to roost.” His 
clerical habits were of the best and would make him, 
it was believed, a thoroughly efficient consul. 

Mr. Weed took charge of the papers in the case, 
and promised to see what could be done. 

On the very next morning he breakfasted with 
the Secretary of State, in Washington, and, during 
the meal, presented the —— of the old book- 
keeper, and, before he could finish enumerating the 
candidate’s qualifications, Mr. Seward requested his 
son Frederick, the assistant secretary, to find a 
place for him. } 

Reaching the department, the assistant secretary 
at once began looking over the consular register, 


healthy and vigorous growth. 


‘YOUNG MEN 


Hang a STANDARD THERMOMETER in the Chil- 
dren’s sleeping room and save mother’s worry. [Adr. 
—_—-—> 
Premature Loss of the Hair, which isso common 
nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use of 
Burnett’s Cocoaine. It has been used in thousands of 
cases where the hair was coming out in handfuls, and 
has never failed to arrest its decay, and to promote a 
It is at the same time 


unrivalled as a dressing for the hair. [Ade. 

50 = FOREIGN ‘STAMPS, “Australia, et 10c.; 
100 varieties, AA, Tunis, etc., 10c. igs. list 

free, Agents wanted. F. P. VINC ‘ENT, Chatham, N.Y. 


Rie WAGES. Light Work organizing circulating 
ibraries. We want a representative in every village. 
Write Home Library Co., Box 476, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
AY at home, selling the NICKEL TIDY 
$5 Nes DE SA RA auple ane Agent’ 8 price-list mailed 4 
10c., insilver. W. Hassel bach, Box A5l, Sandusky, O. 


ALL ABOUT NEW STATE OF 
Send stamp for ee = rt 4 


_er Jonathan, » BSH! 




















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





SEPT. 26, 1889. 





Every one who writes letters often is at loss for 
the right word to use and how to spell it. The 


DICTIONARY PORTFOLIO 


contains eighteen thousand words most used and 
hundreds of synonyms. It is bound in flexible 
leather, with leather pockets for paper and envel- 
oe eight blotter leaves and forty-eight pages of 

ords. Size 10x7in. Send for illustrated circular. 
JOHN C. PEIRCE, 110 W. Sth St., Cincinnati, Q@ 


reely’s Adjustable Pants ! 


No buttons, no buttonholes. 

Size varied 5 inches in 34 minute. 
Made in 32 the usual time. 

Put on in 44 the usual time. 

Special =— given one tailor in | 
erery te 

715 Washington St., Boston. | 


AE IOAn WATCH. 


PENCILS 


| 
th, tough leads, 
i. does not keepthem,mention Vouth’s Com. 
fenie and send 16c. in stamps to Joseph Dixon Crucible 
., Jersey City, N.J., for samples wort!  doublethe money 
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The Only Practical Low-Priced 


TYPEWRITER 


$10.00 and $15.00. 
| FIRST-CLASS, RAPID, DURABLE, BUSINESS. 
Catalogue Free. Agents Wanted. 
Typewriter Dept., Pope Mfg. Co., Boston. 














FULL INSTRUCTIONS. GRADUATES ASSISTED 





HE OF COM! . B j 
WsH0 TRAN: RD SYSTEMS ao sEND ot cear 
‘Wanted to learn Teleg 
Best Telegraph Schoo 


RY; 
existence. Cost of eerne ow. Particulars =. 
Address, VALENTINE BROS., Janesville, Wis. 


PENSIONS eras 
AGENTS WANTED 


Gentlemen or Ladies. For valuable information and 
full particulars address (enclosing 2-cent stamp), 
National Type Writer Co., Box 5,159, Boston, Mass. 








a every Town, City and 
County in the United 
States lad Canada,either 








and pretty soon settled upon Falmouth as the desti- 
nation of Mr. Weed’s protégé. The consul there 
was an Englishman, who had held the place for | 
more than twenty years, and who might very well 
give way to anothe r of his own countrymen. 

The bookkeeper’s name was at once sent to the | 
President, and when the messenger returned with 
Mr. Lincoin’s approval, Mr. Hunter, the chief clerk 
was instructed to make out the commission an 
secure the President’s signature in season for Mr. | 
Weed to take the afternoon train for New York. 

Between four and five o’clock Mr. Weed stepped | 
into the department to get the commission, which | 
was lying in readiness on the chief clerk’s desk. 
Mr. Hunter immediately passed it to Mr. Weed | 
without s veaking, but with very evident reluctance. 

‘Is it all right?” asked Mr. Weed, impressed with 
the clerk’s manner. 

“T have obeyed orders.” 

“But you do not seem pleased. Is there anything | 
wrong ubout the appointment?” 
“I have nothing to say about the Ly poy nt, 
but I have never discharged a duty since I came into | 
the department with so much regret. The first 
commission I filled out, twenty-six years ago, was 
for Mr. Fox, our consul at Falmouth, who succeeded 
his then recently deceased father, who received his 
appointment from President W ushington. The con- 
sular accounts of Mr. Fox are as neatly and accu- 
rately kept as those of General Washington during 
the Revolution. I think he is the best consul in the 
service of the government. You will judge, there- 
fore, whether the removal of such a consul is not 

calculated to occasion regret.” 

When the clerk finished, Mr. Weed deliberately 
tore the commission into strips, threw them into the 
waste-paper basket, and started for the train, and, 
when he explained in New York what had happe ned 
at Washington, his conduct was approved not onl 
by the merchant, but by the old bookkeeper himself. 











































—+or- 
A FORCED TAX. 


The Chinamen in California, although aliens, are 
obliged to pay a poll-tax of three dollars, if under 
sixty years of age. As they are a thrifty people, 
inclined to save, and not at all in sympathy with 
American institutions, they do all they can to avoid 
this tax. Mr. Frank, an assessor in one of the moun- 


in finding a certain Chinaman, ‘‘Sam Lee,” 
on his list. 


who was 


He went to Sam’s shanty twice; he looked for him 
at the placer mine where he “panne ed out” his daily 
wages, but all in vain, Sam managed to avoid the 
assessor. One morning, however, Mr. Frank hap- 
pened to meet him on the mountain road. 

“Hello, Sam Lee!” said he, stopping his horse, 
“T’ve been looking for you. You must pay your poll- 
tax—three dollars.’ 

“Me no payee; me klixty-nine old,” said Sam. 

“Nonsense, you’re not forty, and you know it. 
Come. You must pay that tax. Out with it.” 

“Me klixty-eight,” urged Sam. 

“Nonsense, I tell you. I know better.” 

“Me klixty-seven,” pleaded the Chinaman; and as 
the assessor still shook his head and looked com- 
manding, he ran beseechingly down the years from 
**klixty-klix” to “klixt But the majesty of the 
law, as personified by Sir. Frank’s unbending deci- 
sion, at last awed him. Reluctantly he drew from 
his blouse a leather bag, took out of it three silver 
dollars, and handed them to the assessor with this 

parting shot: 

pe Melican man heap stealee. 
catch-um pistol-gun?” 

r. Frank says that he has never since approached 
a Chinaman for his poll-tax without remembering 
the time he was made to feel like a highway robber 
by Sam Lee’s demand, ‘‘What for you no catch-um 
pistol-gun?” 


What for you no 


er 
WEAK AT ONE 


Whether there be or not a family skeleton in every 
house, there is certainly for each individual a partic- 
ular spectre of which he cannot easily rid himself. 
Achilles was vulnerable in one point, and even the 
bravest man can usually confess to fear of some 
object, often perfectly harmless in itself. 


POINT. 


















A lady who made a three years’ tour round the 
world was one aay —— some of her “hair- 
breadth ’seapes.” She had been at Suakin when a 
battle was going on, had slept in a cave in California, 
and had engaged in a hand-to-hand conflict with a 
treacherous guide at Bombay, who had evidently 
meant to take her intoa dange rous region, at dead 
of night. 

“Weren't you afraid?” 
among her listeners. 

“No, I don’t think there was a minute during 
; which I suffered from fear,”’ was the placid reply. 

\ “But you carried a pistol: 

“No, never. The truth is,’ added the traveller, 
with some hesitation, ‘‘a pistol is the only thing of 
which I am afraid.” 

Another lady, who is famous among her acquaint. 
ances for her splendid courage, one night thought 
she heard burglarsin an adjoining room. Reflecting 
that it was of no use to call her brother, she threw 


asked a timid woman 











entered the chamber to investigate. 
' No burglar was to be seen, ‘but, with a confiding 
' ““Miau!” a large cat jumped down from the table, 
his eyes gleaming like fire in the partial darkness. 

With one bound, the lady hi ad mounted a chair, 
and holding her dress about her ankle *s, shrieked, 
frantically: 

“Henry! Henry! come quick!” 

She was not afraid of a regiment of burglars, but 
one cat was sufficient to put her to flight. 
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study at home, 


tain districts, had a good deal of trouble one spring | 


on a wrapper, took a lamp and a poker, and boldly | 


400 RECITATIONS 
AND READINGS. We will send to any address, on re- 
t of 30 cents, a handsome book, bound in paper cover, 
F containing 400 of the best recitations ever issued. 
S.OGILVIE, —7 5 tT Rose St.,New York. 


2d-Hand ta Cycles, 


and every Am. make new at lowest prices. 
Easy payments with no extracharge. Send for 
cata. Rouse, Hazard & Co.,8 H St., Peoria, Iu, 


HONETIC SHORTHAND. 


Exercises Corrected for Students who wish to 
Send two cents in stamps for 
engraved Sy aon and mention YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
W. W. OSGOODBY, Publisher, Rochester, N.Y. 


‘NOTRE DAME of Maryland. 


Collegiate Institute for Young Ladies and Preparatory 
School for Little Girls, EM A ., three miles 
from Baltimore, Md. Conducted by the SISTERS OF 
NOTRE DA M = Send for Catalogue. 


~ For § jale.—INDIAN RELICS. 
1 Derals, Fossils, Sea Shells, Old Arms, 
Confederate and ‘State Bank Notes, Auto- 
graphs, Stamps, Curiosities, etc. Illustra- 
ted Catalogue, 6 cents, post-paid. Address, 
R. W. Mercer, 147 Cent. Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 
age Stam cial. % a. 25c.; 15 South and 
, l0e.; 5 Java, 5c.; 10 


anc 
Address, J 





























| Pot 
Central America. 6 Egyp' 

Sardinia, 10c, : 8 Heligoland, ike 5 Persia, °85, 15e.:° 
different 10c. : 1,000 assorted, 2c.’ Complete price cata- 
| logue, 10c. Everything for collectors. N ag © circulars 

W. F. BISHOP, La Grange, Ill. Estab. 1882. 
earns good pay. 


TELEGRAPHY zien se iat 


man College Povkee| sie,N-Y. Expenseslow. Lines 
furnished wi iT co rators. Address for cata- 
logue Oe REINGTON SG GAL ES, Poughkeepsie, N. ¥, 


imperial Sexsinyins Sane 
bem 














1s readily learned and when 





Were rere 
ae y thing. 
Name,Town & Stateon,20c Clubof8,$1.40 


> Rubber StampCo.New Haven, Conn 
Est. 1876. Best references. Store & factory, 11 & 13 Center St. 


Any little BOY or CIRL 
suffering from weak eyes will get instant relief by using 
THOMPSON’S EYE WATER. 
| John L. Thompson, Sons & Co., Wholesale Druggists, Troy, N. Y. 











for Cotton. Olive Green, Mahogany, 
key Red, Light Blue and 40 other po 
ors. Package, 10 cts.; 1 doz., 80cts.; 3 doz.. $303, by mail. 
Agents wanted. W. Cushing & Co., "Venere t, Me. 
Will be found invaluable for 
holera infantum 
and all Summer .- .¥4 chil- 
dren or adults. It not a 
medicine but will = retained 
and sustain life when Sens 
else fails. 4 sizes, 35 cents up. 


Use a Holder! Look up words instantly and, 
easily, and double your knowledge of accu- 
— English; but a book on oame gets full of 

LESS HUGGED WITH STRONG 


ar col- 














NEW SHADES IN PERFECTION FAST DYES | 





on iptof 50c., paying — 
Refer to yon i inge National Ba: oO. Cab Fe Bes 
alogue mailed free, FORT DEARBORN WATCH & C OCK CO., =F a 
189 & 141 Btate Bi, Chicago, D. A. WILKINS, Seo'y and Mgr. i ES 2 


















80 PIECES OF MUSIC FREE 


(vocal and instrumental, full sheet music size) to every 
new subscri to 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S MONTHLY, 


a handsome magazine of fashion and literature auveind 

to women. Price, 50 cents a year, with music. 

Address, mentioning THE YOUTIH’s COMPANION, 

STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S MONTHLY, 
801 Market St., Philadelphia. 


Various Shades, odd lengths at half prices, 
l ounce in a box, all good Silk and good colors, 
Sent by mail on receipt of 40 cts. or |] oz. 
for $4, 100 Crazy Stitches in each package. 
For 50 cts. will send a beauti-ul assortment of 
Vienna Chenile and Arrasene, fifteen new shades 
each, Latest Book on Art Needlework, price 
10 cts. Send postal note or stamps to 
































BEST in the WORL 
A NEW Makes ,SRLENDID LACE. 
ut up in Nos. ¢ ), une = — 
TW LLED:: bleached and white. Ill’d Wood's Acme Mocha & Java 


ook on Crocheting and Knit- 





—_ with 59 lace patterns and COFFEE. 

full directions for makin -Buy Our thirsty Turk is a 
of your dealer if possible, or | welcome guest at every 
send 10 cents f ool of 500 | breakfast table, an in- 


FOR CROCHETING. yards, and 10 cents for book. 
Make your address plain, inc including State. Address, 
GLASGO LACE THREAD CO., GLASGO, CONN. | 


D. L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER. 
For Brain-Workers and Sedentary 
People. Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; the 
Athlete or Invalid. gy 
Takes up but 6 in. square floor-room; new, 
scientific, dae — rehensive, cheap. 
Indo: hysicians, law- | 
yers, yA. met editors and others | 
now using it. Send for illustrated | 
circular, 40 engravings; no charge. 
rof. D. Dowd, Pelewtite, 
Physical and Vocal Culture, 9 East 14th St., "New York. 


= BATH | ROLLING 
GABINET.| CHAIR. 


veterate and accom- 
plished diner out, and a 
provoker of good appe- 
tite and good digestion. 
His face appears on 
every can of our famous 
“Acme” coffee, which he 
guarantees (and so do 
we) to be the finest pro- 
duction of the coffee- 
corm countries of 


















Thomas Wood & AG Boston, Phila. and Chicago. 


A S10 BOOK fr 25c. 


Conklins Manual of Useful Information 
and World’s Atias contains the cream of a 
whole library. Everybody delighted with 
this vast storehouse of practical knowledge 
on practical subjects. It has a million facts 
of great value wevervone. 50 Full ‘Page 

red Maps and description of every 
country in the world. It is a handsome 
volume of 440 pages bound in silk cloth, 



























A CURE for| A Priceless 
Rheumatism,| Boon to those 








Liver and Skin)who are un- | and contains evervthing that you need to 
Diseases, Ete. |able to walk. | know. Nearly half a million sold in 8 

Descriptive a months. We guarantee no such book has 
of both m: | ever before been published, and wil! rétund 








the money to anyone dissatisfied 
P wanted ety where. One 
saont sold 2806 copies in 
Washington, Another 100 In Springfiell. Send 25c. for agents terms 
and a copy bound in Limp cloth, or 50¢. fora poet in libeary style. 
LAIRD & LEE, 203 Jackson St., Cnicago, 111. 


THE WORLD OF MUSIC 


has a very prominent Centre at the publishing house of 
Oliver Ditson Company. 
Brake | For Singing Classes we offer SONG HARMONY, 
We ret = atthe lowest <6 : | athoroughly good book by L.O. EMERSON. 192 pages, 
wholesale Prices. / 125 Tunes and Songs, and the Elements. (60c.; $6 doz.) 
Send stamp for atalogue, {| 
vom desired. \ For Piano Teachers we print and sell yearly 
‘+ 4 
Philada., 


— 





[ue WONDERFUL A | 


CHAIR. 












MFG. many thousands of RICHARDSON’S NEW 
145 8a 8, | METHOD ($3); of N. E. CONSERVATORY 
-| METHOD ($3); and of MASON & HOAD- 


LEY’S SYSTEM FOR BEGINNERS (33); 
and also commend very highly MASON’S TECH- 
NICAL EXERCISES ($2.50). 

Kindergarten Teachers use more and more our 
beautiful KINDERGARTEN CHIMES ($1.25), 
or our SONGS AND GAMES FOR LITTLE 
ONES ($2). 

Any Book Mailed for Retail Price. 


_ OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston, 


we sack was caught in a asin 3 : folds “a saw Suen eyes 

laring down into mine. If that tremendous coil were 
ohtoned around me, I knew that I might at once check 
my luggage for the undiscovered bqgrne In fils crisis 


ABO RSET 


BREAK OR ROLL UP 




















SPRINGS. The Noyes Dictionary Holders are 
the onty ones having such springs. 125,000 
in use. Ask your bookseller for the latest 
improved Noyes Dictionary Holders. 


REELY’S CORK EXTRACTOR. 
Corks lifted out whole. 


Pat. 
MAR. 6 
Only play to do it. 
Sold Everywhere [By mail, 10c.] 
715 Washington St., Boston. 


4) 1888. 
THE ‘‘DERBY,’’~ 
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Our new CART. Just Pa- 
tented. A sure winner. Perfection 
atlast. Write for free eo Catabogne to 


The Anderson & ris Car- 
riage Co., te, Place, Ohio. 


YREELY'S 16-ct. Pant Stretcher. 


Sold Everywhere. 


Bagging at the knee positively remedied. 
es [By mail 18c.] 715 Wash’n Street, Boston. 
a yl DEALER FOR 


FARGO’S "BOX TIP SHOES} § 


For Boys and Girls. 
$2.50 SHOE FOR MEN. 


JUNIOR PRINTING OUTFIT. 50c. 


Contains a 4A font of metal-bodied, rubber- 
fam faced type, nickelled type holder, bottle in- 

delible ink (warranted not to wash out), ink 
ads and tweezers. Nothing cheap about 
his except the price. P.O. stamps taken 
Eagle Stamp Works, New Haven,Ct. 
DR. PRICE’S COOK BOOK, 
containing excellent receipts for mak- 
ing Bread, Biscuits, Cakes, Pastry, 
Puddings, etc. All carefully tested, 
and arranged in simple and practical 
form. Address, PRICE BAKING 


















Ink PADS 





SENT 
FRE 
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of om ‘ate I saw the great python’s tail in close prox- 
—y to his mouth. I grasped the snake’s tail and 

4, pushei a yard or two down his yawning jaws, Serpents 
7, seldom bite their prey; they lubricate ‘it and suck it 
down. With such a ong and cold-blooded creature, { 
wi calculated that it would take over a half a sinnte before 
, the sensations of his tail could be conveyed to his head, 
and render him aware that he was committing suicide.” 
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